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RKerrp’s Answer. 


‘yy T half past 
; nine o’clock 
a steady 
stream of 
well-dressed men 
and women began 
to pass slowly up 
)) and down the 
wide staircase, 
through the palm- 
fringed hall and 
into the drawing- 
room cleared for 
dancing—at ten 
they fellinto 
groups, and then 
into couples, who 
commenced to revolve rythmically to the 
sweet, clear strains of ‘‘ La Gitana, ” 
played by the Hungarian band secreted 
somewhere in a palm-bower—by eleven, 
the number of arrivals ceased, and the 
young men and women who had been so 
fortunate as to secure an invitation to 
Miss Lillian Hasting’s dedét ball, ad- 
dressed themselves to the business in hand 
with commendable ardor. 

The great three-tiered brass and crystal 
chandeliers shed the glow of their myriad 
lights over gleaming white shoulders, and 
correct black dress-coats; the long mir- 
rors reflected the brilliant picture of many 
colored filmy gauze and lace gowns, softly 
flushed cheeks, eyes bright with the ex- 
citement of pleasure—in fact, all the glow 
and color that lends to a ball-room its 
beauty, ephemeral in quality, perhaps, 
but bewitching while it lasts—a student 
of human nature in every case, an elderly 
man or woman,. will tell us that despite 
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the light, laughter, music and gay chatter, 
there are many of Miss Hasting’s guests 
who hide under smiles and bright repartee 
numberless heavy cares and bitter griefs. 
No doubt the student is in a measure cor- 
rect ; but this prophetic sage must be 
elderly and experienced to discern the hy- 
pocrisy of hearts which a girl so young, 
pretty and generous natured as Kerry Bal- 
four, will never understand. 

She, Kerry, dear little girl,was watch- 
ing the beautiful scene with shining eyes 
from a leafy retreat in the music-room, 
and entertaining her companion by quaint 
criticisms of society in general and balls 
in particular. From the first moment 
when she set her dainty slippered feet on 
the polished floor early in the evening, 
her brow was crowned with the roses of a 
ball room’s triumphs. Her dance-card was 
filled with the names of eager, admiring 
young men, and it was with an air of lan- 
guid condescension, delightful to behold, 
that she allowed her waltzes to be ruth- 
lessly cut into halves and thirds to satisfy 
the importunings of tardy aspirants to her 
hand inthe dance. Her eyes and lips 
were full of answering smiles; her feet trod 
the graceful measure lightly and easily. 
The good sweet bloom of her cheeks rose 
under the fire of sincere or flippant com- 
pliments and admiring glances, and the 
Kerry, who but yesterday was a simple, 
quiet child, bloomed like a flower under 
the sun’s ardent gaze, to a lovely woman, 
She was testing for the first time the 
strength of her feminine fascinations, and 
found the experiment full of strange ex- 
hilaration. 

As the music wound rapidly to a finale 

















































196 KERRY’S 
Kerry sank into her chair behind the 
palms with a happy little sigh to confess 
herself tired, and ready fora proffered 
ice. Her companion looked down at her 
with something of amusement in his eyes, 
as she daintily sipped of a frozen pink rose 
he had secured in the supper-room; but 
his manner was flatteringly solicitous and 
grave. He listened carefully and replied 
quickly to her gay sallies, and in no wise 
attempted to conceal the genuine pleasure 
he found in watching her ardent gestures 
and rapidly varying expression. He had 
noticed her when he first entered the room 
but a few moments ago. His humor was 
at that time scarcely a pleasant one, 
owing to a number of causes—firstly, be- 
cause although a native of New York, and 
in his early youth a lover of her society, 
he had for the past five years lived every- 
where else—in Europe and South America 
principally, and on coming home very 
suddenly one day, he found, as all re- 
turned exiles and wanderers will, that not- 
withstanding his absence, people in the 
great city had changed and readjusted 
themselves without his leave; soalthough 
quickly recognized, and warmly welcomed 
by old friends, he felt lonely and out of 
place. 

When a cordial note from Mrs. Hastings 
met him at the club, begging that he 
would look in on them Tuesday night, he 
felt half-tempted to plead a previous en- 
gagement; but he remembered, with a 
smile, Lillian, ashe lastknew her in short 
frocks, as a sweet child, and Mrs. Hast- 
ings’ unfailing kindness to him when a 
boy, so he wrote a personal note of accept- 
ance, promising to drop in for a moment 
after the Van Antwerp’s dinner, mentally 
determining never to be caught in this 
manner again. 

** T have become too settled in my tastes 
to enjoy any longer the tinsel and flash of 
the ball-room,’’he reasoned to himself; 
‘«dinners are more to my mind. Young 
girls have grown flippant, and thin el- 
bowed nowadays. I bore them with my 
stiff ways, as they do me. Ah, well! I 
shall be amused at the Van Antwerp’s, 
first by the clever Miss Grayburn, and 
then resign myself for an hour to giggles 
or dull stupidity at the Hastings’.’’ 

The dinner was correct, very. The 
guests well chosen, and Miss Grayburn 
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brilliant, handsome and more gracious 
in her manner than ever before. Mr. 
Richard Hatham lingered at her side till 
the last moment to tear himself away with 
regretful words and raging inwardly at 
the confounded nuisarice of this children’s 
ball. Abominable! to dull the edge of 
his evening’s pleasure. 

His handsome face wore an expression 
of cold indifference as he lounged in the 
ball room doorway awaiting an oppor- 
tunity to greet his hostess, chatter a bit 
of nonsensical flattery to the debutante 
and then escape. A slim, blonde young 
man, whom he recognized as Mr. Jim 
Brady, lounged with him, swinging a big 
bouquet of roses and pointing out the rich 
or pretty women. 

‘“«Yes! You don’t say so!” answered 
Richard with lukewarm interest in his 
voice and wandering gaze as Mr. Brady 
detailed and dilated on the moneyed 
value of Miss so and so in the yellow 
frock. 

‘«Who is that young girl in the white 
gown, with dark hair and eyes, talking to 
young Lord,”” demanded Richard with 
sudden interest. 

Mr. Brady’s force clouded. ‘* Oh!” 
with slighting emphasis, ‘‘she is Mrs. 
Forrest's niece, Southern girl, you know, 
from New Orleans, I believe; deadly 
poor as all those people are, but pretty 
enough. The boys have made consider- 
able of a fuss over her to-night; they will 
soon find out her financial circumstances 
tho’, and she will learn that no woman 
rules by beauty alone, at least in New 
York—money before good looks any 
day.” 

‘«Suppose you introduce me,’ an- 
swered Richard as though he had not 
heard Jim’s latter remarks. 

‘*Oh! if you wish to know her I'll 
introduce you; come along. Ah-er, Miss 
Balfour, Mr. Hatham.”’ 

Kerry glanced up, flushing with pretty 
confusion and dropping her ball card, 
which Mr. Hatham deftly rescued. Before 
Brady could remonstrate or claim his 
waltz, just beginning at that moment, 
Richard whirled Miss Balfour off and left 
the angry Jim standing. 

Nothing so raises a new male acquaint- 
ance in a girl’s estimation as to find in 
him a good dancer. 
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Notwithstanding the lack of practice, 
Richard Hatham had not forgotten his 
long, smooth waltz step, and when the 
music ceased Kerry bestowed a smile of 
honest thanks for the dance. Between 
the sips at the ice she frankly acknowl- 
edged her delight with New York society, 
demanded his admiration of her bouquet, 
and before Richard realized the fact, he 
had forgotten his boredom, Miss Gray- 
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that she pretended not tosee Jim Brady 
and young Gordon pass and repass her 
bower in search of their truant partner. 
But fate in the form of Aunt Forrest 
discovered the retreat. ‘hat lady had 
grown weary of the noise and lights, and 
gladly acquiesced with her daughter 
Florence in the proposition ,to go home 
at once. 

‘¢But where is Caroline,” enquired 
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iui ‘‘WHY THERE SHE_IS, I DECLARE,’’ CRIED MRS, FORREST. 


burn, his hostess, even the whole ball, 
in watching the charming play of expres- 
sion that flitted over Kerry’s face as he 
spoke of his travels, books and, even 
reserved man as he was, of some of his 
aims for the future. The merry music of 
waltz and lancers was only an accompany- 
ment to his well modulated voice. And 
Kerry, naughty girl, felt so pleased and 
flattered by the conversation and gently 
deferential attitude of her companion, 
VoL. CXX—No, 15. 


Aunt Forrest of Mr. Brady, who sauntered 
up, a sulky frown darkening his face. 
‘‘Oh, she went off with Richard 
Hatham half an hour ago, and I have 
not been able to find her since,” he 
answered. be =5) 
‘‘ Why there she is, I declare,” cried 
Mrs. Forrest, her keen eyes piercing the 
gloom of the shrubbery. “Come, my 
dear, at once, Florence and I are quite 
ready to leave. Ah, Mr. Hatham is it 
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possible that you have returned after ail 
these years.” 

With many expressions of pleasure at 
the meeting, Aunt Forrest introduced her 
daughter, and insisted in the same breath 
that Richard should call very soon at No. 
— Fifth Avenue. ‘‘ On Tuesday, our day 
at home, do not forget,’’ she insisted as 
he accompanied the ladies to their 
carriage and raised his hat with words 
of hearty acceptance. 

As they rattled over the uneven pave- 
ments Kerry leaned back with a little 
sigh of contentment. Her first ball, how 
nice it had been and how sorry she was 
to come away. ‘That last dance with 
Mr. Hatham she would never forget it? 
A feeling of elation crept into her heart 
as she recalled that gentleman’s parting 
glance, and his murmured words of 
thanks for their talk as he deftly laid her 
wrap about her shoulders. She remem- 
bered that he had danced with no one 
else, that his eyes were a very charming 
blue, and that she would see him Tues- 
day. Aunt Forrest’s voice broke in on 
her musings; that good lady was holding 
forth to the silent Florence on Mr. 
Hatham’s perfections, his antecedents and 
his fortune. 

‘© Of the best people in New York,” 
she continued volubly ; ‘‘ his mother was a 
Miss Vane, very rich, you know; so was 
his father ; and when Richard was left an 
orphan at sixteen, with his wealth and 
good looks, he was even then considered 
as well worth cultivating. He graduated 
at Harvard, and then went out for a season 
or two. Some people say he was very 
much in love with the youngest Miss 
Grayburn ; but he suddenly went abroad 
to stay five years, and now he has come 
home he will be more than ever before a 
tempting bait to scheming mothers and 
ambitious girls. But, for my part, I think 
such angling for a man undignified, and 
am happy to say there is never any neces- 
sity of my practicing such social maneu- 
vers,” wound up Mrs. Forrest in a tone of 
satisfaction. 

During the three weeks succeeding the 
Hastings’ ball, Kerry met Mr. Hatham a 
number of times. He came to Mrs. For- 
rest’s reception tea according to his prom- 
ise, and found the pretty niece busy behind 
a dainty tea-table ; but he lingered to chat 


with her a moment, and beg permission to 
send her cards for a private exhibition of 
famous paintings. At the Bleeker’s din- 
ner, he found himself seated next her, 
and meeting once or twice in a morning 
canter in the Park their friendship grew 
apace. They talked of books, horses, 
the opera, the stars at the leading theatres, 
He found she spoke French with grace 
and ease, and she discovering he knew 
many of her friends in distant New Or- 
leans, the acquaintance of the Hastings 
ball grew to something warmer. Was it 
anything more? Kerry had never asked 
herself this question; she felt proud and 
pleased that Mr. Hatham should find 
pleasure in her society, and locking for- 
ward to the occasion of their meeting, 
showed by a warm pressure of her hand, 
and a welcoming smile her genuine enjoy- 
ment in his society. With the happy 
thoughtlessness of youth, she forgot that 
the dinners, picture exhibitions, theatre 
parties, rides, etc., would ever cease; that 
she would be obliged to return home, and 
that Mr. Hatham would, in all probability, 
walk out of her life unconscious and 
uncaring of the effect his absence might 
produce. 

But one day, in the spring, the moment 
of awakening came, followed by such sor- 
rows and bitter disappointments as did 
then seem to darken her bright young 
life. Kerry went for a walk in the Park 
that morning instead of aride. As she 
moved rapidly along in the sunshine 
under a bluesky, full of promise of friendly 
balmy days to come, her spirits rose as the 
color did to her cheeks, and from pure 
joy she hummed a bit of a song under her 
breath. A quick trot of horses’ feet in the 
bridle path caused her to turn involun- 
tarily and recognize Mr. Hatham, who dis- 
mounted quickly. He gave her a gay 
good-morning, and begged her acceptance 
of a cluster of crisply yellow jonquils he 
held in one hand. 

‘¢ They are my favorites,’’ she answered, 
with her thanks, ‘‘ and these have a good, 
pure, clean odor one rarely finds in the 
other hot-house flowers.’”’ When they 
reached the Park gates to the street, and 
halted to say good-by, he threw the’ reins 
over his horse’s head, laughed slightly 
as though recollecting the fact for the first 
time, and said half gaily, ‘‘ I forgot to tell 
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you that this may be adieu for some time, 
as 1 intend going West in a day or two.”’ 

‘¢ Yes !’’ answered Kerry. She started, 
grew pale, then colored furiously, but said 
nothing more. He held out his hand, 
she laid hers in it, there was silence for 
a moment, then Richard turned away 
coldly, lifted his hat, sprang to his saddle, 
and rode rapidly without another word in 
the direction of down town. Kerry stood 
quite still where he left her, staring with 
fading color at his figure disappearing 
among the long lines of vehicles surging 
back and forth on the wide thoroughfare. 
Suddenly she recollected herself and 
turned mechanically, crossed the open 
square, and walked like one in a dream 
down the street which she had that very 
morning, but an hour back, trod so lightly. 

“Going away to the West, very soon. 
Where? ‘To San Francisco, perhaps. To 
the West. To the West; going away,” 
was all she was able to think at first, 
and then like a shock she remembered 
she had expressed no slightest regret 
at his departure ; had let him go with- 
out a word to show even in a vague 
way how empty his absence would make 
her life. ‘*Oh, why had she been so 
stupid! Could she not call him back to 
explain ?”’ and a foolish hope shot across 
her mind like a gleam of light and then 
faded, ‘‘no, it would be impossible,”’ 
and her heart sank. But Kerry was proud, 
and as unbidden tears of anger and 
disappointment sprang to her eyes, she 
winked them back bravely. ‘* Why 
should I care,” she thought; ‘‘ what dif: 
ference can his going or coming make to 
me? I don’t love him, and he only likes 
me; he doesn’t care any more than I do,” 
and she gave the bell an angry jerk. The 
well-bred butler answered her ring; and, 
as she climbed to her room and took off 
coat and hat, her eyes fell on the jonquils 
he had given her. Who can tell what 
will upset the equanimity of a young 
woman; certainly Kerry would never 
have admitted it was the sight of those 
yellow flowers that caused the lump in her 
throat to grow so big. But with a pas- 
sionate gesture she swept the blossoms to 
the floor, and throwing herself face down- 
wards on the broad divan lay quite silent, 
till the maid peeped softly through the 
door to announce luncheon. 


‘‘If you please, Marie, tell Aunt 
Forrest I’ve a headache, and prefer to 
remain quiet,’’ answered Kerry in a 
broken voice from her retreat among the 
pillows. But greatly to her annoyance 
Aunt Forrest appeared to enquire with 
unusual tenderness and solicitude after 
her niece’s condition. She insisted that 
the poor child should put on a wrapper, 
antl at least take one small cup of tea. 
Kerry unlike herself received these ad- 
vances with sullen obstinacy, declining all 
comforts till sométhing in her aunt’s 
voice roused her curiosity; and, turning 
suddenly, she saw on Mrs. Forrest’s 
usually rosy smiling countenance traces 
of tears. Instantly her own sorrow was 
forgotten. 

‘¢ Why, Auntie, dear, what is the mat- 
ter? Forgive my bad temper and tell me 
if Ican help you. Why do you cry so, 
has anything happened ?’’—kneeling down 
and putting both arms about the plump, 
kindly old lady. 

‘¢ My dear child,’’ sobbed Mrs. Forrest, 
‘¢T may as well tell you your dear father 
died last night,and your mother telegraphs 
for you at once. My poor dear little 
Kerry!” 

* * * * * * 

How these first weeks of terrible grief 
were spent Kerry never cares to remem- 
ber. There were some hideous days and 
nights of travel, during which she sat 
weeping, ever weeping behind the screen 
of her long veil. Then the return to the 
dear home she had known since baby- 
hood, where she and her sisters and 
brothers had suffered many privations and 
short moments of unhappiness, but never 
known death to enter the door. And 
now how all was changed since that day 
last autumn when her friends wished her 
a happy winter and her father kissed her 
so tenderly at the last. The dear kind 
father gone, and the helpless mother un- 
able to do aught but weep bitterly. Yet 
the shock and grief seemed to awaken in 
Kerry all the strength and sweetness of her 
hitherto undeveloped character. She lifted 
all cares from her mother’s tired, tremb- 
ling shoulders, comforted the children 
and set herself with a will to solving the 
great question of their support. Her 
father’s death left the family well nigh 
penniless, his comfortable salary, their 
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only income, expired with him, so Kerry 
bent her energies to the work not only of 
cheering but providing for her family. 
The older boys were struggling on small 
wages in humble positions ; so after much 
self communion, many long talks with 
her father’s former partner, Mr. Temnel, 
and a deal of mysterious scribbling by 
lamplight, Kerry announced one morp- 
ing that she hoped to show the family 
the result of her efforts in the Sunday’s 
paper. The boys laughed and _ her 
mother’s face showed no hope, but 
Kerry was gratified and triumphant over 
the appearance of her modest article. 
Through this medium she gained her 
independence and—-salary. 

But had she forgotten her pleasant 
acquaintance of the winter, the rides in 
the Park and the cluster of jonquils? 
Sometimes after a long day’s work, while 
the hot sun glared on the white pavements 
and the city wore a look of summer 
dreariness and desertion, Kerry would 
drop her busy pen, lean her elbows on 
the littered desk, and let her mind 
wander back to the bright winter days 
when care and sorrow had seemed almost 
afraid to touch ‘her, and love and happi- 
ness supreme were hers. But now it is 
so different. How had she ever been gay 
and thoughtless? Suppose Richard would 
come back, would he find her changed 
from a girl toa woman? Would he like 
the serious, half-pained look in the once 
frank bright eyes and the faint lines about 
the mouth? Would he look at her as he 
did that day they met in the picture 
gallery of the museum, or when he gave 
her the jonquils? But he would never 
see her again, he had quite forgotten 
little Miss Balfour, Kerry would remind 
herself as the hot tears rose to her eyes ; 
he is rich and powerful, while I am only 
a miserable little woman reporter. It is 
wrong of me to even think of him, and 
she would turn resolutely to her work. 

But she did think of him despite her 
noble determination. The thought of 
him interfered in her working hours, and 
followed her to bed, where she lay pant- 
ing during the dry, hot nights, hiding 
bitter tears of genuine heart’s sickness on 
the cool pillow. She was too proud to 
mention his name in letters to her aunt, 
but waited with chilled hope for some 


scrap of news sure to be dropped by that 
loquacious lady in the chat of society, 
with which she filled her weekly epistles, 
For a time Kerry heard nothing, until 
one day in the latter part of August 
Mrs. Forrest mentioned having met Mr. 
Hatham at Bar Harbor. 

‘* He has just returned from the West,” 
she wrote, ‘‘and is Iam sure engaged to 
to Miss Grayburn, for, altho’ it is not 
yet made public, his intentions are very 
patent to outsiders, and she denies noth- 
ing.” 

Poor Kerry ! she insisted it was only 
heat and hard work that caused her pale 
cheeks and listless step. ‘‘In the Autumn 
I will brace up,’’ was the answer she gave 
her anxious mother, but in her heart she 
knew better, for Kerry was fighting alone 
one of the fiercest battles of life and hid- 
ing her tears as best she might from curi- 
ous eyes, saying to herself the while that 
in time she would be better and forget. 

When October came the kindly dis- 
posed editor, marking Kerry’s white face 
and nervous manner, decided that she 
deserved a week’s vacation. She gladly 
accepted his offer and arranged to go out 
to the country and spend her week with 
acousin. The quiet days on the sugar 
plantation would give relief. 

‘*T don’t know what you will say, my 
dear, when you hear that Fred has in- 
vited two of his shooting friends to din- 
ner,’’ remarked Mrs. Terryl, the day of 
Kerry’s arrival atthe country home. ‘1 
begged him to wait till to-morrow, know- 
ing you would be tired after your journey 
and not anxious to meet strangers, but 
they are a couple of Northern friends 
here for only a day or two and I could 
not refuse, but you need not talk to these 
stupid men and can go to your room 
whenever you have a mind to. I have 
promised your mother to return you at 
the end of the week greatly improved, 
and as strangers do not figure in my pre- 
scription for your cure, I'll see they don’t 
worry you,’’ added Mrs. Terryl, kissing 
the girl affectionately before leaving her 
to dress for dinner. 

With listless indifference as to who the 
unwelcomed diners might be, Kerry ar- 
rayed herself in a pretty black lace 
gown—a relic of the past winter’s gran- 
deur, twisted her hair in a soft knot at 
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the back of her neck, surveyed herself 
with some satisfaction in the glass and 
then slowly descended the stairs. She 
slipped into the comfortable family draw- 
ing-room where all was yet dark except 
for the light shed by a bright little wood 
fire lit to drive off a possible chill in the 
air. Her cousin Fred Terryl was chat- 
ting animatedly with his two friends, the 
hunters. 

‘*Ah, Kerry, my dear!” cried the 
amiable Fred, ‘‘is that you: Mr. Bryant 
and Mr. Hatham, Miss Balfour.’’ 

How thankful Kerry was for the shadow 
in which she stood, for she felt herself 
grow very white as Fred made the intro- 
duction and unseen by the others grasped 
a chair to steady herself. At this juncture 
Mrs. Terryl advanced to the dining-room 
door and begged that they would follow 
her at once. 

There was a good deal of conversation 
during the simple courses of the dinner, 
in which Kerry took little or no part for 
it ran upon dogs, shooting, etc., and 
knowing nothing of such matters, she 
held her peace and ate her dinner as best 
she might, for a wildly beating heart 
seemed almost to choke her. 

‘*Would he go away to morrow and 
never speak to her?’’ She dared not 
raise her eyes to his face, but felt he was 
looking at her, and burning blushes rose 
to her cheeks. Fred proposed that they 
should make a trip to his sugar house 
after dinner to see the grinding and boil- 
ing by lamp light, and after a short 
demur, Kerry promised to accompany 
them. They drove over the silent dark 
plantation fields to where the great old- 
fashioned brick building remained, its 


exterior unaltered, although inside the 


picturesque methods of sugar making 
were substituted by a spick span new re- 
fining apparatus. 

‘*Let us watch the men at the cane 
shed,’’ said Richard, addressing Kerry 
directly for the first time that evening ; 
‘*they interest me much more than all this 
machinery; will you come?”’ he added in 
a low voice, as he noted her nervous hes- 
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itation. She put her hand in his arm 
and stepped out on the little balcony to 
watch the strange scene and listen to the 
chanting voices. 

After a moment he turned to her with 
a grave face and said: ‘‘I cannot tell 
you how sorry I was to hear of your loss.’’ 
There was a sputter in the lamp and the 
flame went out leaving the two in silent 
darkness. ‘I should have written to ex- 
press my sympathy, but—’’ 

‘¢ Yes! yes!’’ she interrupted hastily, 
with a little break in her voice, ‘‘ please 
don’t speak of it, but,’’ with a brave 
effort at a cheerfal tone, ‘‘let me con- 
gratulate you, I think Miss Grayburn 
charming, and so clever.” 

‘¢Miss Grayburn,’’ repeated Richard, 
in a puzzled tone, ‘‘ who said I was en- 
gaged to Miss Grayburn ?”’ 

‘¢ Then you do not love her?’’ inquired 
Kerry, an uncontrollable sob of joy over- 
mastering her. 

‘*No, and never did,’’ was the quick 
rejoinder, ‘‘ but, Kerry, dear Kerry, why 
do you cry so?”’ finding her hands and 
speaking very softly, ‘‘is it possible my 
cruel little girl that you care, and I was 
wrong after all ?”’ 

‘Don’t!’ she gasped through her 
tears, ‘* you don’t know how poor I am; 


you must marry some one much cleverer ~ 


and richer than I am, and—and—”’ But 
some one had put two strong arms about 
her, her tears were falling on a broad 
shoulder and some one was calling her 
tender names and kissing the soft brown 
hair, and Kerry was not resisting. 

‘¢Tt has been a terrible mistake,’’ he 
explained, ‘‘I thought to see if you cared 
for me the morning we parted in the 
Park. I was a fool to mistake your silence 
for indifference, but went away in despair 
to try and forget you and was very miser- 
able with it all. But now—” 

‘¢ Ah, Hatham, you and Kerry still 
watching the cane shed. It is high time 
we were on our way home; the little girl 
must be tired,’’ calls Fred’s cheerful voice 
through the window. 


Jon and Love. 
BY MRS. J. P. W. 


Earth nevermore 
Holds all the Glory of her smile! 
Henceforth, forever more, 
Joy and Love guard each their share. 
Where the dimpling waters meet, 
Gathering sunshine pure and sweet, 


Mingling laughter with their flow, 
As they—hastening—seaward go! 
Joy takes up the laugh and smile 
Claims them for her own, the while : 
Love gently settles near the spot, 
And hoary time is swift forgot. 
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By the Author of «Wedded to Misery.” 


XI 


p AHE sudden death of Mr. Blount 
brought a troup of visitors to 
Tally-ho—distant relatives in near 
mourning, whom Mrs. Tremaine 
received with rather frigid courtesy. 

The brilliant young housekeeper over- 
saw the obsequies herself, to the intense 
disgust of the male relatives who thought 
that all these mourning cards ‘‘ and this 
gates ajar business ’’ quite unnecessary. 

Mrs. Tremaine herself, was in black— 
double-edged—and behind her long nun’s 
veil she smiled when one after the other 
returned to Ta!lly-ho after the long service 
in Grace Church, and the longer ride to 
Woodlawn. 

**T suppose you know all about Mr. 
Blount’s affairs ?’’ said a keen little wo- 
man, who had scorned the garb of sorrow 
and was there for strict business. ‘‘ Did 
he make a will?” 

Mrs. Tremaine drew herself up coldly. 
‘How can you ask ?”’ she said severely. 
** How can you—think of such a thing 
now ?’? 

‘« Simply because Mr. Brown is fussing 
around in the office,” was the curt reply, 
*¢ and I suppose he has something to say. 
You are not a relative, and of course you 
are not so much interested. 

‘**No,”’ said Mrs. Tremaineslowly, ‘1 

am not related to Mr. Blount, as you 
say.’ 
Something in her voice made the would- 
be heiress look at her sharply, and won- 
dered if that old foolhad left anything to 
this giddy widow. 

‘¢ There is Mr. Brown now !”’ she said 
quickly. 

The lawyer had come in with a bundle 
of papersin his hand. He glanced at Mrs. 
Tremaine, who was still wearing her black 
bonnet and veil, and who carried in one 
hand a spray of delicate funeral flowers. 
‘*‘If you are willing, Mrs. Tremaine,’””— 
he said hesitatingly. 

She bowed. 

‘* Everyone is soanxious.’’ she said with 


a peculiar curl of the lip. ‘‘ We may as 
well settle the matter now, I suppose.” 

‘¢ As tothat, madam,” said the tart lit- 
tle heiress at-law, ‘‘I don’t know as you 
have anything tosay. The family is 
waiting in the other room, Mr. Brown, 
If you have any announcements to make,] 
should think they might be made there, 
I don’t know as it is necessary for Mrs, 
Tremaine to be present,’’ she added spite- 
fully, as the housekeeper moved toward 
the library door. 

Mr. Brown pulled his moustache. “I 
have—ahem !—something to say that con- 
cerns Mrs. Tremaine,’’ he said awk- 
wardly. 

Mrs. Tremaine sighed like one too 
deeply grieved to resent an insult. 

‘*Poor Mr. Blount!” she said ina 
broken voice. ‘‘ It is shocking to see how 
these vultures can prey upon him when 
his body is not yet cold.” 

The avaricious relative sniffed the air, 
and Mr. Brown ran over his papers some- 
what nervously. 

‘¢ There will be the deuce to pay! ’’ he 
said to himself, but Mrs. Tremaine moved 
away quietly and slipped behind the por- 
tiére of the library, where she stood with 
her veil drawn over her face in sorrow- 
stricken seclusion. 

Mr. Brown entered the room with the 
air of an executioner. There were at least 
fifteen persons in the library, and all were 
talking rapidly, but an expectant hush fell 
upon the company as the lawyer entered. 

He cleared his throat and all eyes were 
fixed upon him—except Mrs. Tremaine’s 

‘¢I desire to say,’’ he began, ‘‘ that! 
am not very well informed as to Mr. 
Blount’s affairs,’ 

A sigh of disappointment fluttered 
about the room. 

‘¢But my partner, Mr. Binney,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘is wholly conversant with 
our late friend’s bisiness. Mr. Binney, 
unfortunately, is now in Europe. Mr. 
Blount’s sudden death has made it im- 
possible for me to communicate with him 
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at length in regard to the administration 
ofthe estate. But—’’ he paused and 
looked around the room. 

A breathless silence held them all in its 
spell. 

‘¢T have had a cable telegram from Mr. 
Binney,” the lawyer went on, ‘‘ and he ad- 
vises me that there is a will.” 

A rustle of agitated suspense went 
around the room. 

‘¢In whose favor ?’’ said the sharp lit- 
tle heiress: at-law. 

‘¢T am not at liberty to say,’’ said Mr. 
Brown quietly. ‘‘ But I have another item 
of information to communicate which 
bears directly upon the subject of Mr. 
Blount’s property. 

He cleared his throat and glanced at 
Mrs. Tremaine, but she had drawn her 
veil tightly about her face and not a 


. feature was visible. 


‘¢ We all know that the late Mr. Blount 
was somewhat peculiar in certain respects,” 
he said, hesitatingly. ‘‘ Not that in this 
matter he demonstrated any special 
idiosyncrasy, except as to his rather 
unusual silence upon a point for which 
there does not seem to have been any 
adequate cause for secrecy. The point is 
that within a few months of his death Mr. 
Blount went back on his old record, and 
embraced the state of matrimony.”’ 

A sharp cry burst from the lips of every 
listener present. 

‘Whom did he marry ?”’ shrieked the 
little woman in quest of a .legacy. 
‘“‘Not that bold-faced housekeeper, I 
hope ?”’ 

‘¢He married Mrs. Tremaine,’’ said 
Mr. Brown, quietly. ‘‘I have here the 
certificate of marriage, which, of course, 
in any disposal of the property entitles 
Mrs. Tremaine to at least one-third of it.’’ 

‘‘Oh!” said the disappointed fortune- 
hunter. ‘‘She has got it all, no doubt! 
The designing thing! I suppose Blount 
was fool enough to leave every penny to 
her.”’ 

‘*As to that I cannot say,”’ said the 
lawyer, evasively. 

Everybody had risen by this time, and 
the room was filled with the buzz of ex- 
cited conversation. 

**She’s a deep one!’’ said one. ‘I 
always knew it! I said from the first she 


was after Blount’s money.”’ 


‘¢The old fool!” said another. ‘‘ What 
did he want to marry for—at his age? 
Ridiculous !’’ 

‘¢ She’s nothing but a servant !’’ snapped 
somebody el-e. ‘‘ It is disgraceful.’ 

Angry sharp words were uttered on all 
sides. It was taken for granted that the 
will which Mr. Binney had charge of was 
in favor of the new Mrs. Blount. 

No one spoke to her, but after freely 
airing their views for her benefit, one by 
one the dissatisfied mourners (?) with- 
drew. 

‘¢ Why didn’t they tell us at first!” said 
the last one, angrily. ‘‘If I’d known this 
I wouldn’t have come down. Catch me!” 

Mr. Brown turned to Mrs. Tremaine 
and addressed her by her new name. 

‘¢ They are not very well pleased with 
you, Mrs. Blount,’’ he said, smiling 
faintly. 

‘*It seems not,’’ she replied with a 
slight shiver. ‘‘Is it not horrible? It is 
almost a misfortune to be rich, I think. 
Fancy all those people waiting to prey 
upon one’s money !” 

‘Oh, I am used to that,’’ said Mr. 
Brown. ‘In our profession we see noth- 
ing else. I should be rather surprised if 
it were otherwise.”’ 

He buttoned up his coat to go. 

‘*Good-by, Mrs. Blount,’”’ he said, 
holding out his hand. ‘‘ You have lost 
a generous friend in the death of your 
husband, but you are young and you com- 
mand a large fortune. I trust you may 
live long to enjoy it.’ 

She bowed and murmured a few words 
of acknowledgment; but Mr. Brown had 
hardly left the house till she sat down in 
a chair aad burst out laughing. 

‘¢Mrs. Blount has the best of it,’’ 
she said. ‘‘ Mrs. Blount, I congratulate 

ou !”? 

She nodded to her own image in the 
pier glass, and laughed and laughed again. 
XII. 

The catriage in which Geoffrey Taun- 
ton had taken his seat alongside of An- 
toinette that night after the opera, went 
rolling out Fifth avenue at a sleepy rate 
which was rather too much for Mrs. Eyre 
at that late hour. 

‘< Your mamma is fast asleep,’’? Taun- 
ton observed. ‘Shall we take the long 
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way? Iam quite sure she won’t mind it.”’ 

‘Very well,” Antoinette assented. ‘‘I 
should like it. Iam always so wide-awake 
after the opera. It takes me all night to 
get quieted down.”’ 

‘*Ts that all?’’ said Taunton in a low 
tone. ‘‘I should be so proud if you cared 
just to be with me.”’ 

Antoinette was silent. 

‘I do not understand the success of 
some men with the gentler sex,’’ he went 
on. ‘* Now there is Llewellyn. You saw 
him to-night at the opera, 1 suppose ?”’ 

‘*No! Was he there?”’ 

‘* He had that irrepressible Miss Craw- 
ford. You know she is the biggest flirt 
in New York. But Llewellyn gets on 
with her famously. I stumbled over 
them by the merest accident in the foyer, 
and Llewellyn was wrapping her up in 
her opera cloak—upon my word! He 
all but had her in his arms,’’ Taunton 
concluded, laughing. 

‘* And I suppose she quite enjoyed it,”’ 
Antoinette observed, leaning back against 
the cushions. 

‘* They both seemed to like it—in fact, 
there is two to one at the club that Llew- 
ellyn marries Belle Crawford.”’ 

*«Is there? Does Mr. Llewellyn allow 
that sort of thing ?”’ 

Taunton laughed. 

‘*He can’t stop it. Besides, I am 
afraid you don’t know Llewellyn. Old 
Crawford, you know, is worth two mil- 
lion.”’ 

‘¢ How lovely the electric light is on 
the snow !’’ Antoinette remarked irrele- 
vantly. 

‘‘It isawfully pretty out at Bonny-brae. 
The trees, you know, and the little water- 
fall down in the gully.” 

‘* Yes, I know,”’ said Antoinette, with 
a suppressed sigh. “Dear old Bonny- 
brae.”’ ' . 

‘Are you homesick for the place?”’ 
said Taunton, quickly. ‘‘ Antoinette! 
Come back to it as my wife. I love you. 
Will you consent to marry me? Bonny- 
brae shall be yours, and I will do my best 
to make you happy.” 

He leaned forward eagerly, and took 
her little gloved hand in his. Taunton 
was a handsome fellow, in his way, and 
Antoinette had a woman’s heart that 
somehow felt piqued and sore. 


‘¢T am afraid,” she faltered, nervously, 

‘¢ You do not love me?’’ said Taunton 
quickly. ‘‘ But I will not hurry you, 
Antoinette. Only say you will m 


me some day, and I will wait for you; I 


will not urge you.” 

‘¢ But I do not know,”’ she said, doubt- 
fully. ‘*I am not quite sure of myself.” 

‘¢ Why need you fear?’’ he whispered 
tenderly. ‘‘I will not compel you to 
anything. Your future is safe with me. 
Say yes, Antoinette—do say yes!’’ 

Antoinette looked at her mother. She 
was sleeping heavily. She thought of 
her father, of Llewellyn, of herself. 

‘¢Why not?” she asked herself reck- 
lessly, and she turned to Taunton with a 
smile. 

‘*Well!’’ she said, with some attempt 
at coquetry. ‘I suppose you will have 
your own way.” 

Taunton’s arm slipped around her and 
he drew her to him. 

‘*No, no! not now!”’ she cried, half 
in terror. ‘‘ Forgive me! But I—I—can- 
not.”’ 

Taunton released her at once. 

‘Tt shall be as you say!’’ he replied. 
‘*Don’t tremble so, Antoinette. I will 
not hurt you. There! I will not even 
touch your hand, if you say so.”’ 

‘‘T am foolish, I know!’’ she said, 
apologetically, ‘‘ but no man living has 
ever kissed me, and I—I somehow cannot 
help feeling * 

‘* You are a rare exception in that re- 
spect,’’ said Taunton, with a slight curl 
of his lip, which Antoinette did not see. 
‘¢ But—here we are? You will have to 
break the news upon your mother’s 
dreams.”’ 

‘‘Mammz2!’’ Antoinette cried. ‘‘ Here 
we are at home. Wake up—for pity’s 
sake !’’ 

Mrs. Eyre did not stir, and Antoinette 
shook her violently. 

‘Mamma! Mamma!”’ she called. ‘‘ Dear 
me! I wonder what makes her sleep so 
soundly.” 

Taunton looked at her keenly. 

‘‘T hope I have not overdone the 
matter,’’ he thought, with some anxiety, 
and then called aloud : 

‘* Mrs. Eyre! Wake up!” 

Mrs. Eyre opened her eyes in a slug- 
gish manner. 
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‘‘Where am I?” she asked, looking 
about stupidly. 

‘¢Home!’’ said Antoinette, somewhat 
impatiently. ‘‘ Come!” 

‘¢One moment!’’ said Taunton in a 
low tone. ‘‘ Before you leave me will 
you exchange with me?” 

He pointed to her one ungloved hand 
on which she wore a serpent ring set with 
rubies. At.the same time he had drawn 
from his own finger a superb diamond. 
Antoinette slipped it on with a faint 
smile, and gave him her ring in re- 
turn. 

‘‘TIt is vicious,’’ she remarked. ‘‘If 
you are not a good boy it will bite you.” 

Taunton stepped out of the carriage, 
and with difficulty managed to induce 
Mrs. Eyre to move. She seemed like 
one in a trance. 

‘‘Mamma! for pity’s sake, look where 
you are going! cried Antoinette, greatly 
annoyed, for her mother had stepped 
awkwardly to the pavement, and had 
managed to get into a little pool of slush 
that lay there ready to entrap the unwary. 
A spurt of muddy water flew over her 
skirts and spotted Mr. Taunton’s broad- 
cloth. 

“Oh! that is too bad!” cried An- 
toinette ; but Mrs. Eyre swayed towards 
her and almost fell. ‘‘ Mamma! what és 
the matter with you?’ she exclaimed, 
catching her mother’s wrist firmly. 

‘«She is dead tired,’”’ said Taunton, as 
he took out his handkerchief to remove the 
mud from his trousers. ‘‘ Oh, don’t mind 
me! You’d better get your mother in 
bed. I’m all right.”’ 

‘*You. have dropped something,’’ An- 
toinette said, as, in drawing out his 
handkerchief, something fell to the pave- 
ment. : 
It was a small vial, which broke as it 
struck the bricks. ‘Taunton gave itakick 
with the toe of his boot and sent the frag- 
ments into the gutter. 

‘‘It is nothing of any consequence,”’ 
he said, hastily. ‘*Good night, Mrs. 
Eyre! Good night,’’ he added in a lower 
tone. ‘‘ Good night—dearest.”’ 

Mrs, Eyre was too dull to return his 
salute. Antoinette barely got her into 
the house safely, while Taunton re- 
entered the carriage and drove rapidly 
away. 
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XIII. 

It was past three o’clock in the morn- 
ing when Taunton reached the lodge-gate 
at Bonnybrae. He had stopped on the 
way and had a bottle of wine at Volney’s, 
which left him a in state of decided ex- 
hilaration. 

‘¢Well!’’ he said to himself as he 
glanced down at the ruby serpent, whose 
jeweled eyes glistened in the gaslight. 
‘Thus far, I have the best of Llewellyn, 
anyhow.”’ 

The .carriage stopped. He did not 
wait for the coachman to open the door, 
and it was well he didn’t, for the poor 
fellow, worn out with late hours, was fast 
asleep. The horses had brought him 
home by their own wit. 

Taunton sprang out without thinking, 
but his foot had no sooner touched the 
flags than he felt a firm grip upon his 
arm and a voice in his ear said sternly: 

‘¢One moment, if you please !’’ 

The two gas lamps that guarded the 
carriage-way shone full upon the face of 
his vis-a-vis. Taunton shrank back with 
a cowardly feeling when he saw that it 
was Llewellyn. 

‘“©Oh!”’ he exclaimed with affected 
nonchalance. ‘‘Is it you!” 

Llewellyn was trembling with sup- 
pressed excitement. 


‘‘Taunton !”’ he said shortly. ‘* You 
have broken your agreement. I saw you 
with Miss Eyre to-night.” 

‘‘Ah ?” said Taunton coolly. ‘* You 


take the trouble to watch me then ?”’ 

‘‘No! But—you have forfeited the 
five thousand dollars I paid you. Where 
is the money ?”’ 

Taunton gave his right cheek a signifi- 
cant tap and pointed up in the air. 

‘Up the spout !’’ he answered dryly. 
‘¢T sold my Y. and C. this morning.” 

‘“‘And you have stolen my money to 
cover your losses!’’ said Llewellyn 
angrily. 

‘Cover the deuce!’’ was Taunton’s 
reckless reply. ‘‘Yes! I used the money. 
What else could you expect? You're a 
precious greeny, Llewellyn, if you thougth 
I'd put it by for a nest-egg. Come now:! 
Don’t fly up! Idon’t mean to keep the 
money. I'll pay it back some day.’’ 

‘‘Well, I rather guess you will, and 
that pretty quick, unless—you still have 
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some idea of sticking to your agree- 
ment ?”’ 

Angry as he was, he was still anxious 
to bind Taunton by his agreement. 

‘¢ My dear fellow,’’ said Taunton inso- 
lently, ‘‘I can’t doit. I promised more 
than it was in my power to perform.” 

He stood there with his gloves in 
his hand toying with the superb ring. 
Llewellyn knew the jewel perfectly well. 
Antoinette always wore it on her left 
hand. 

‘¢ Every man can keep his word!’’ he 
said sternly. 

‘«But you see matters had already gone 
further than I supposed. It has been my 
fortune to win Miss Eyre’s affection 
already, and the affair has gone too far for 
me to turn back. The fact is, Llewellyn, 
—I may as well tell you !—Miss Eyre and 
I are engaged.”’ 

Llewellyn’s face grew perfectly livid. 

‘‘Taunton!’’ he cried hoarsely, ‘‘ you 
are a scoundrel and a thief !’’ 

His loud voice awakened the man on 
the box, who rubbed his eyes and stared 
stupidly at the two men. Then acry of 
‘help !’’ burst from his lips, for Llewellyn 
had struck Taunton a blow that knocked 
him across the driveway almost under the 
horses’ feet. 

Taunton’s head struck on the flags. He 
lay there in a pool of blood, silent and in- 
sensible. 

‘Help! Murder! shouted the coach- 
man, who was wide awake now and 
overcome with stupid horror. The win- 
dows and doors flew open in response to 
his cries. Four or five men came running 
into the grounds, and the coachman kept 
gesticulating and shouting wildly: 

‘¢ There he is! There is the man who 
struck Mr. Taunton !”’ 

A heavy hand was laid on Llewellyn’s 
shoulders. 

‘*You are my prisoner! ’’ said a voice 
in his ear, and Llewellyn realized for the 
first time how grave was his offense. 

‘¢ Take your hands off me!’’ he said 
angrily. “ Yes! Istruck him; but I had 
a right to strike him. If you arrest me, 
you shall suffer for it ! ” 

‘*That shall be for the Court to de- 
cide,’’ said the officer in a manner as quiet 
as Llewellyn’s was excited. ‘‘ You must 
come with me.” 
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Taunton meanwhile, was lifted up and 
carried into the house, while someon 
went for a doctor. 

‘<It will be lucky for you if he don't 
die,’’ observed the officer as he opened 
the door of Taunton’s carriage. ‘‘ Come, 
get in! If you behave like a gentleman, 
I won’t handcuff you, but the moment yon 
begin to cut up any didos, you will have 
to have the nippers on!”’ 

Llewellyn groaned ; but he entered the 
carriage quietly. 

‘‘ This is a most monstrous piece of in- 
justice ! ’’ he protested. 

‘¢ You will have a hearing. Don’t be 
afraid !’’ was the cool reply, and he was 
obliged to sit there while the carriage was 
driven to the Central Station. 

The balance of the night Llewellyn 
spent in jail. Everything upon his per 
son was taken from him by his jailer. 

‘* Be careful of those papers,’’ he said 
as he unwillingly yielded up the contents 
of his vest pocket. ‘ They are very valu. 
able.”’ 

A man who was in the cell opposite, 
turned sharply and eyed the flat wallet 
that had just passed into the jailer’s hands. 
He was a dark, foreign-looking man, who 
had been pacing excitedly up and down 
his cell, but who now paused with a smile 
of derision as Llewellyn. protested to the 
jailer against the outrages that were being 
committed upon him. 

‘¢ Save your breath, sefior !”’ he called 
across the corridor, while his thin, red 
lips and long black beard contrasted strik- 
ingly with a set of white lupine teeth. “Just 
one hour ago, I was arrested—for what, 
think you? For being a suspicious char- 
acter! Bah! To the devil with this free 
country of yours! A man cannot walk 
about after midnight without somebody 
suspects him, and then—/fomas sentido! 
you are arrested and thrown into jail, and 
there you rot, for all I know.’ 

‘*No. 37!” said the jailer, 
up ! ”? 

The Spaniard shrugged his shoulders 
and muttered something under his breath. 

Llewellyn was presently left alone and 
the door was locked upon him. 

The Spaniard kissed his hand mock- 
ingly to the jailer. 

‘*How do you like it, Sefor?”’ he 
called to Llewellyn, but there was no re- 
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ply. Llewellyn had thrown himself on his 
cot, and was angrily brooding over his 
fate. 

In the morning, his Spanish comrade 
was released, there being no charge 
against him of sufficient gravity to war- 
rant his detention. 

‘¢ You will get me my valuables now! ” 
he said pompously, as he followed the 
jailer into a room where the property of 
the prisoners was kept under lock and 
key. 

"You hadn’t much about you, if I re- 
member rightly,”’ said the jailer, regard- 
ing him with some amusement. ‘‘ There 
was an empty pocket-book, some cigar- 
ettes, a penknife, and—here they are! ”’ 

‘¢Nothing about me !”’ cried the Span- 
iard ina shrill voice. ‘* Heavenly An- 
gels! Where are my papers—my valuable 
papers, and the wailet I had in my vest 
pocket ?”’ 

‘¢Oh, come off—won’t you?” said the 
jailer. “ That’s all you had.” 

“Swindler!’’ shrieked the Spaniard. 
‘‘Give me my papers! ‘There they are! 
There they are! There they are on that 
shelf. Give them tome!” 

‘‘Those belong to No. 38,’’ said the 
jailer positively. They are ticketed with 
his things.”’ 

The Spaniard stamped his foot. 

‘¢ Miserable man! ’’ heshouted. ‘This 
is some more of your wretched American 


law! Those papersaremine. lama 
lawyer. ‘Those papers concern my busi- 
ness.’’ 


The jailer took up the wallet containing 
the papers in question and opened it. 
Could he have made a mistake? He did 
not really remember whether this wallet 
belonged to No. 37 or No. 38. Moreover, 
the papers inside were of a miscellaneous 
character, such as might have belonged to 
anyone. 

‘*Well!’’ he said. ‘‘ Prove your pro- 
perty and you shall have it.” 

The Spaniard’s eyes glittered. 

‘*Get out!’ he cried, giving him a 
shove. 

‘¢ Here! None of that ! ” said the jailer 
sharply; but when he recovered his equi- 
librium, he was standing opposite to a 
small mirror, where the young men in the 
office were wont to beautify themselves. 

The Spaniard had sharp eyes, and he 


could look right over the jailer’s shoulder 
into the glass. 

‘¢ Run them over! ”’ he said carelessly. 
‘< T will tell you each one as you come to 
” 

The jailer held the wallet perpendic- 
ularly, thinking he could conceal the con- 
tents, but succeeded only in exposing 
them more plainly in the glass. 

‘« First, a letter in a yellow envelope,”’ 
said the Spaniard, glibly. ‘Then two 
papers fastened together with a rubber 
band ; then a certificate of stock ; a scrap 
of newspaper ; a blue envelope; a blank. 
‘¢ Here’s your wallet,’’ said the jailer, 
passing it to him. ‘* That’s all, I sup- 
pose !’’ 

‘¢ Yes!’? said the Spaniard, pocketing 
the wallet which belonged to Leigh Llew- 
ellyn, and in five minutes he had vanished 
around the corner. 


XIV. 


Happily for Llewellyn, Taunton was 
neither dead nor dangerously wounded. 
The fall on the flags had stunned him, 
and he had a bad cut back of his left ear, 
but in a few days he was going about 
none the worse of it save for a headache 
and a necessity for bandages. 

One week after the injury, he was sit- 
ting in the library at Bonny-brae, writing 
replies to a host of unanswered letters 
which lay upon the table. 

‘¢ Bascomb grows impertinent ! ’’ he re- 
marked, tossing from him a letter he had 
just re-read. ‘‘ Well! This cut on my 
head is a good subterfuge. It explains 
all delays. Llewellyn did not know he 
was doing me a service when he carved 
me up in this fashion.” 

He leaned back, and filled a large 
meerschaum from a bronze jar full of 
Turkish tobacco. 

‘¢But he will not be so free with his 
blows after this,’ he added, rubbing his 
head tenderly. ‘‘ To be sent up for three 
months is not a pleasant episode in the 


“life of a society man.”’ 


He laughed to himself and struck a 
match. Clouds of fragrant smoke had 
begun to rise when the door opened, and 
a servant said doubtfully: 

“Aa man wants to see you, sir?” 

What kind of a man?” said Taunton, 
sharply. ? 
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‘¢T_I can’t tell what kind of a man he 
is, sir,’’ said the servant, hesitating. 
‘* He has a black beard, he wears a cloak, 
and talks kind of queer.’ 

‘¢ What name ?”’ 

‘¢ He wrote it here, sir.’’ 

Taunton scanned the card. 

‘¢ Edouardo Guimares !’’ he repeated. 
‘¢Who the deuce is he? Show him in, 
John. I'll see him here.” 

It was the mysterious Spaniard, Mrs. 
Tremaine’s so-called brother, who entered 
the room. At the sight of him, Taunton 
changed color. 

‘‘Velasquez!’’ he cried. ‘‘In the 
name of all that is evil, where did you 
come from ?”’ 

‘¢T have been spending the winter in 
the South,” said the Spaniard, airily. 
‘* It is some time since we have met, Tre- 
maine ?’’ 

‘¢ Hush—for Heaven’s sake!” cried 
Taunton, in terror. ‘Not that name, 
here! Velasquez, what evil spirit brought 

na 
’ ‘¢ My name is Guimares,’’ he said, with 
a laugh. ‘I, too, have been born again.”’ 

‘¢ What are you doing here?’’ ‘Taun- 
ton asked, uneasily. 

‘«T came to see you, and—my sister.’’ 

‘¢Nana must have been glad to see 
you!”’ 

‘¢ Like yourself. You haven’t any cigar- 
ettes, have you?”’ 

‘*No; help yourself,’’ he said, pass- 
ing his best Havanas. 

‘¢What I came to see you about,”’ said 
the Spaniard, lighting his cigar, ‘‘is a 
financial matter. I am badly in need of 
money.”’ 

‘*You generally were when I knew 
you,”’ said Taunton, caustically. 

“Oh, don’t be alarmed! I have not 
come to beg or borrow. I have two 
papers in my possession which I wish to 
make some money out of.’’ 

‘¢ Well ?” 

‘¢«T want you to buy them.” 

‘¢T!” exclaimed Taunton. 
are they, pray ?”’ 

‘Your marriage certificate and —”’ 

‘¢ Oh,”’ said Taunton, carelessly, ‘‘ that 
is not worth a souto me. Nana is mar- 
ried you know. It has all come out since 


¢¢ What 


Blount’s death, and she is not all likely to 
publish her marriage with me, if she 
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could make anything out of it, which] 
doubt.”’ 

The Spaniard laughed in a peculiar 
way. 

‘« Very well, then,” he said, indiffer. 
ently. ‘‘Itisalloneto me. Since Nana 
is a rich woman now, and,”’ he added in 
a shrewd way, ‘‘since I have discovered 
that your marriage with her was after all 
a binding one —”’ 

‘¢ What ?”’ exclaimed Taunton, spring. 
ing half out of his chair. ‘* You are cer- 
tainly lying, Guimares !”’ 

‘*Not at all. You were too hasty, 
You did not inquire into all the points 
of law. Bansheira of Oporto looked into 
the matter for me, and Nana is your wife 
as certainly as the Roman Church can 
make her.’’ 

‘« Bah !’’ said Taunton, derisively. 

The Spaniard’s eyes fired suddenly. 

‘¢ We will see, then!’’ he said. ‘It 


might be inconvenient if you wished to. 


marry yourself, and it should be shown 
that —” 

Taunton moved uneasily in his chair, 

‘*You said you had two papers,’’ he 
interrupted. ‘‘* What is the other?” 

‘¢ Something you may care more about. 
It is rather a curious paper—by the way, 
an agreement made in consideration of 
the payment of five thousand dollars by 
a man named Llewellyn —” 

‘* Have you that paper ?’’ cried Taun- 
ton, eagerly. ‘‘Show it to me. Where 
did you get it?” . 

‘« It came into my hands by accident,” 
said the Spaniard carelessly, as he drew 
from his vest pocket the paper in question, 
and held it up where Taunton could see, 
but not touch, it. 

‘¢ Guimares !’’ Taunton cried breath- 
lessly, ‘* you beat anything I ever saw.” 

The Spaniard smiled, folded up the 
paper and put it back in his pocket. 

Taunton was silent a moment. 
he said slowly : 

‘¢ What will you take for—for the two 
papers ?”’ 

‘¢ Fifteen hundred dollars.’ 

‘¢Good heavens! You are mad.” 

‘¢T have named my price.”’ 

“It is too high. Icannot pay it. I— 


Then 


I am a little short of money just now, - 


and —”’ 
‘‘Ah!”’ said the Spaniard, mockingly. 
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‘‘What will you take for the agree- 
ment ?”’ 

‘¢ One thousand dollars separately.” 

‘¢Come now, Guimares! Be reason- 
able.” 

‘¢ Mr. Llewellyn will probably buy the 
certificate for twice the sum I named.” 

Taunton turned livid. 

‘‘And I will have you arrested for 
blackmail !’’ he cried, angrily. 

‘¢ Bah !’’ said the Spaniard in his turn. 

Taunton began to pace up and down 
the room. 

*¢ Well, I'll tell you what I’ll do,’’ he 
said; presently. ‘‘If you give me a 
week —”’ 


‘¢ You want—what is it you call it here?”’ 
said the Spaniard with his perennial smile. 
‘¢You want an—an option. Very well 
I am not so badly off but Ican give you 
a week”’ 

Taunton drew a deep breath. 

‘¢ I will see you then,”’ he said, shortly, 
‘but, in the meantime, keep out of my 
road. You—you remind me of too much 
that is disagreeable.”’ 

The Spaniard showed his white wolf- 
teeth in an ugly grimace. 

‘Adios!’ he said, waving his hand, 
‘¢ till next week.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


This Harp is Mute. 


A MELODY. 


T. H. FARNHAM. 


‘*—Oh ! for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still!”’ 


This harp is mute! the fairy hand 
That swept its magic cords of old, 
Hath vanished, and it lieth now 
As silent, still, and cold. 


—TENNYSON. 


Its strings are broken, and the voice 
That once to their’s sweet music kept, 

Like the hushed tones of this lone harp, 
In silence long hath slept. 


This heart is dead! to it alike 
Is pain or pleasure, joy or woe; 

The voice is still which thrilled z¢s cords, 
In days of long ago. 


Without a hope, without a fear, 
Gladness and grief alike are fled. 

What is there left to fear or hope, 
When love itself is dead ? 


Within this heart—but now it’s urn, 
Where fires of passion uncontrolled 

Once burned, the ashes now repose, 
No marble half so cold. 


Yet sometimes on the whispering gale, 
And sometimes o’er the murmuring sea, 
Like cadence of a far off strain, 
A tone comes back to me. 


And oft when o’er the moonlit wave 
Sweet music stealeth soft and low, 
Methinks that I can hear therein 
A voice of long ago, 


_ This heart is.dead ! for her it lived ; 
With her it died; therein no more 
Shall passion or shall grief revive, 
Forever, evermore. 


ae ae 


A Game for Two. 


BY MRS. GEO. E. MASON. 


T was a pleasant breakfast parlor. I 
like to introduce my characters at 
the breakfast table. The world 
seems, every morning so fresh and 

young, as if just made, every one is, or 
should be, at their best, the room the 
most attractive, the meal the most dainty 
and appetizing of all. 

And this was a charming room. The 
walls a pale, delicate green, with sprays 
of apple blossoms, here and there strewn 
carelessly, a few good pictures, not the 
stereotyped fruit and game pieces, but 
bits of cool forest and lake scenery. Win- 
dows of a single pane of limpid plate- 
glass, opened to the floor, into a garden, 
fresh and brilliant and fragrant with 
flowers, and sunshine and dew. And the 
breakfast table was not the least attractive 
bit of warmth and light, and color. 

The immaculately pure, exquisitely 
laundered damask linen, the pearly, gold- 
rimmed china—for it was before the days 
of colored china, and ugly square forms, 
tables looked prettier, if not quite so es- 
thetic—the glittering silver and cut glass, 
the brace of birds deliciously browned, 
the crisp waffles, the golden butter, and 
amber honey, the ruby-like jelly, the cof- 
fee in the egg-shell cups, were alike attrac- 
tive to the eye, and tempting to the taste 
of. the portly, handsome, self sufficient 
man, who emerged from his dressing-room, 
fresh from his morning bath and toilet. 

Not so, the little lady, who sat at the 
head of the table. She was flushed and 
heated, and a slight wrinkle of worriment 
and vexation appeared between her eyes. 
Attired in a plain brown gingham, clean 
and smooth, but not a glimpse of white 
collar, or thread of lace at the throat, 
relieved the monotony, or softened the 
outline, not a ringlet or ripple in the 
smoothness of her hair, brushed plainly 
back, and confined in a prim little knot 
at the back of her head. And this with 
all the capabilities of beauty, in the smooth 
clear complexion, the long lashes over the 
brilliant eyes, the small mouth and chin, 
the regular teeth, and the lovely curves 
of the neck and throat which even the 
prim ugly dress could not hide. 


‘«T shall have to discharge my cook,” 
said she. ‘‘She is getting too careless 
and incapable. She would have burned 
the birds this morning had I not been 
there, and the coffee would not have been 
fit to drink, if I had not set it off as soon 
as it came toa boil. She will persist in 
boiling it until all the flavor is gone—such 
incorrigible inefficiency and stupidity!” 

‘¢As you please, my dear,’’ said he, 
absently, as he carved the birds. He was 
accustomed to these complaints, and was 
thinking of something else. Not another 
word passed between the two during the 
meal, with all the sights and sounds of 
this lovely morning around them. ‘Do 
not keep dinner waiting as you did yester- 
day,” said she, as he stood drawing on his 
gloves, for the street. ‘‘ Everything spoils 
so, by waiting.”’ 

He thought, with slight compunction 
of a certain charming widow, with whom 
he had lingered to chat on his way from 
uptown yesterday, and promised to then 
try to be more punctual. 

‘« What a fortunate thing that wives do 
not know everything !’’ thought he, as he 
left the house. H 

As soon as he was gone, Lucy Rivers. 
busied herself in having the house, al- 
ready neat and clean as a pin, thoroughly 
swept from top to bottom, and then with 
soft silken cloth in one hand, and feather 
duster in the other, she went all over it 
and removed every speck and particle of 
dust. For she was a model housekeeper, 
and took a great deal of pride in her 
house, with its elegant furnishings, and 
complete conveniences. 

She also loved her husband, her whole 
heart was enlisted in his comfort and hap- 
piness, never yet had he to complain of a 
missing shirt-button, or an_ill-cooked 
meal, and with the best and purest of 
motives she was in danger of becoming a 
mere household drudge. 

Lucy in ministering tothe bodily comfort 
of her husband, forgot to render herself 
a companion. So interested was she in 
her house and housekeeping, in her not 
only appetizing, but artistic cookery, in 
her desire that her husband should never 
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feel the need of anything that her loving 
forethought could supply, that she did 
not remember that man could not live by 
bread alone, but that he has a social nat- 
ure, a mind and heart and affections to 
lease and gratify. 

_ After accomplishing her morning’s 
work to her satisfaction, she donned a 
brown sundown,—than which nothing is 
more hideous and unbecoming and started 
uptown on some domestic errand. Three 
or four blocks from home, as she was 
passing a house, on the street car, a hand- 
some and attractive woman on the front 
porch arrested her attention. 

Lucy had just thought, with her warm 
admiration for beauty of all kinds, ‘¢‘ What 
alovely woman! What a graceful picture ! 
“when two young men, with the egregious 
folly we so often see displayed of mention- 
ing namesin public places among strangers, 
said : 

‘“‘Mrs. Harrison is a charming widow.”’ 

‘¢ But some other women better look a 
little out for their husbands.’” 

‘‘Yes—Mrs. Rivets, for instance.’’ And 
they both laughed. 

Lucy, with blazing cheek, signalled the 
river, and got out. 

‘‘Can it be possible? thought she, as 
she proceeded in her walk up town, ‘‘that 
Henry does doso? And so boldly that 
it is a subject of public remark ?”’ 

He was punctual, however, at the din- 
ner hour, and everything was as it always 
was on her part, in perfect order. 

She was rather silent during the meal, 
but he did not notice her preoccupation, 
for he was thoughtful too. 

She noticed that he made a careful, 
not to say an elaborate, toilet before he 
went out again and left her alone. 

She sat, for an hour or two after he 
was gone, bolt upright, under the bril- 
liant gaslight, engaged in her sewing. 
The color deepened on her cheek, the 
light becoming more brilliant in her eye, 
as she drew the crimson silk thread 
through her embroidery, until at length 
she could endure it no longer. 

She dropped her work, threw a shawl 
over her head—it was a bright moonlight 
night, and the house where the widow 
boarded was only a few blocks away. 

Yes,—there he was. As she paused in 
front of the house, she saw the floating 
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lace curtains, a merry group around the 
card table, and her husband there, the 
gayest of the gay. 

So, this was the manner in which he 
passed his time, while she sat at home 
alone! She did not pause to reflect that 
had he remained at home, she would, 
probably, not have addressed a word to 
him during the whole evening. ' 

She rushed home, her feet had wings as 
she flew upstairs to her room, and partially 
undressing, threw herself on the the bed, 
in a flood of tears. Her sobs attracted 
she attention of her old colored nurse, 
that she had brought with her from the 
South, who sat in the adjoining room. 

‘«What’s the matter, Miss Lucy, honey?”’ 
said she, coming in, ‘‘ Is you sick? ”’ 

‘‘No, Mammy,”’ replied she, sitting 
upright, and putting the damp, dishevelled 
hair out of her eyes. ‘‘Only sick at 
heart.”’ 

The old woman sat down on the side of 
the bed, drew her head to her lap, and 
began to brush her hair, with a soothing, 
caressing motion. 

‘¢What is it? 
doings ?’’ 

‘¢ What do you mean, Mammy?’’ said 
she, startled to find that of which she 
was ignorant of until now was the gossip 
of the servants. 

‘‘ Why, his running after that woman 
—that widow Harrison—and she can’t 
hold a candle to you.”’ 

‘Oh, yes, Mammy,” said Lucy, deter- 
mined to do her justice, and remembering 
the picture of this morning, ‘‘she is a 
pretty woman.” 

‘*No such thing!’’ said Mammy, in- 
dignantly. ‘‘I know; I’se seen her in 
the mornin’, before she gets her paint 
and powder and frizzes on, in calico 
wrapper, and hair in curl-papers—she’s 
thirty-five, if she’s a day.” 

‘¢She don’t look it. She looks younger 
than I do.” 

‘¢ Because she dresses gayer, with her 
curls and white dresses. You dress like 
she does, and curl your hair as you did 
when you was a girl, and I’ll bet you is 
the prettiest.’’ 

‘‘And after I had tried to be sucha 
good wife to Henry,”’ resumed Lucy, after 
a pause, her eyes filling with tears again. 
‘« Stayed at home and did my duty.” 


Is it Mars Henry’s 
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‘¢ Men is such fools,’ broke in Mammy, 
‘«they’re always talking about a woman 
stayin’ at home and tending to her busi- 
ness, but that’s not the kind they like 
after all. They'll leave their wives at 
home for a flirtin’, painted gadabout not 
half so good. 

‘And to think,” after a pause, ‘‘ what 
a belle you used to be, Miss Lucy! How 
Colonel Milligan and Judge Bland, with 
their shining carriages and blooded horses, 
used to come to see you, and the ground 
wasn’t good enough for you to walk on, 
and you had the pick of the country ; and 
to think you married Mars Henry and 
came way off West here and settled down 
to stay at home while he flirts around 
with other women !” 

‘*« But I was young and gay and hand- 
some then,’’ said Lucy, smiling at the 
memory of her girlish triumphs. 

‘*No prettier than you are now,’’ said 
the old woman, decidediy. ‘‘ And you’re 
not so very old yet—not twenty-five. I 
nussed you, and I know. Nothin’ to 
hinder you from dressing gay like you did 
then, in your pretty silks, white muslins 
and light lawns. You’re rich enough to 
have all the dresses you want. Now, 
with your ugly brown gingham and blue 
calico, and with your hair combed smooth, 
no wonder. Mars Henry—he’s like all the 
men—he likes lively, well dressed women ! 
I’d show him if I was you! ~ And I’d 
show her, too, that she’s not the only 
woman that can put onstyle. Givethem 
a taste of it—see how they like it! 

‘*] will think of it, Mammy,” replied 
Lucy, upon whom the energetic words of 
her old nurse at length made some im- 
pression. 


J 


II. 

The next morning after breakfast Lucy 
opened her long neglected piano, and as 
she sang some of her youthful songs, and 
her fingers, which had not lost their cun- 
ning, rippled over the cool ivory keys, 
the memories of her girlhood, when she 
was the belle of her circle, roused all her 
youthful enthusiasm. 

After spending an hour or two in this 
manner she ordered her carriage and 
drove to her dressmaker’s. 

At the house where Mrs. Harrison 
boarded there was, every few weeks, a 
kind of informal reception, where cards 


and conversation, music and dancing 
formed the order of the evening. Lucy 
had often been urged to attend, but until 
now she had felt that she had neither 
time nor inclination. 

The next occasion of the kind the 
rooms were unusually thronged at an early 
hour, and it promised to be a very lively, 
enjoyable affair. 

Mrs. Harrison was in high feather, if 
one may be allowed the expression. She 
felt that she was looking her best, in dress 
of garnet silk, with cream lace, garnet 
drops sparkled in her ears, and a feathery 
ornament of the same glittered with every 
movement of her head in the waves of her 
dark hair. 

She was feeling well, too, for she had 
a new admirer, a wealthy and unmarried 
man, and notwithstanding she liked well 
enough to flirt with a married man, yet 
she had an eye to the main chance, and 
was on the lookout for an eligible, on 
whom to bestow her hand and her 
warmed over affections. Seated in the 
corner of the /éfe-a-tefe, with Mr. Mont- 
calm at her side and Mr. Rivers on the 
window seat near, she prepared to enter 
upon an evening of unalloyed pleasure. 

But in the midst of their lively chat 
Mr. Montcalm suddenly exclaimed : 

‘By George! What a lovely girl!” 
and looking up they beheld Lucy Rivers 
entering the room amid a group of young 
people, her arm linked in that of a laugh- 
ing girl, whose dark piquant beauty was 
an excellent foil to her own. 

Attired in dress of white crepe, with 
trimmings of pale green ribbon, her beau- 
tiful arms and smooth rounded shoulders 
bare, a spray of white lilies andy buds at 
her breast, she looked as fair, aS pure, as 
Undine rising from the waves. 

She saw her husband at the first glance, 
but she seemed not to see him, and the 
sight lent nerve and courage and strength, 
while indignation called a dash of color 
to her cheek, the only thing needed to 
add to her beauty. 

There was something very interesting 
going on in that circle, to judge from the 
animated talk and bursts of laughter, but 
at length one of them said : 


“Play for us, Mrs. Rivers, will you 


not? Give us some music.”’ 
Lucy did not like to play for a large 
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circle, although a finished performer, for 
she was too nervaus and self-conscious, 
put this evening she seemed possessed by 
aspirit not her own, a spirit of reckless- 
ness and bravado, the sight of her hus- 
band devoted to Mrs. Harrison fired her 


.blocd. She went forward to the piano. 


Dashing off into a brilliant instrumental 
piece that she had at her finger’s end 
until she had subdued her nervousness 
and slight embarrassment, then she sang. 

She had not a verystrong voice; it was 
a sweet, low, mellow mezzo soprano, with 
a sympathetic quality in it that went to 
the heart. She sang that aria from the 
Bohemian Girl: 


When other lips and other hearts, 
Their tales of love shall tell, 

In language whose excess imparts, 
The power they feel so well, 

There may, perhaps, in such a scene 
Some recollection be 

Of days that have as happy been, 
And you’ll remember me. 


The crowded room was hushed to 
silence, but resisting all entreaties to sing 
again, she arose. 

At that moment the sweet witching 
tones of the violin came from the dining- 
room, which was cleared for dancing, and 
Mr. Montcalm sprang up, saying: 

‘¢I must have an introduction,’’ and 
went across the room. 

‘‘Whatever brought your wife here 
to-night ?” said Mrs. Harrison crossly. 

‘¢1’m sure I don’t know,”’ said Rivers, 
and the pleasure of both was spoiled for 
the evening. 

Mr. Montcalm, after his introduction, 
eagerly claimed Mrs. River’s hand for the 
first dance, and she entered upon an even- 
ing of unwonted gayety. She was young 
and in her highest spirits unusually excited 
by her surroundings, the brilliant scene, 
the thrilling music, the presence of her 
husband, and her rival, and her new 
admirer, all together conspired to make 
it an occasion of intense excitement. 

Once, during the course of the even- 
ing, the two rivals clasped hands in the 
ladies chain in the quadrille in the centre 
of the room. ‘The contrast was striking. 
Lucy’s fresh girlish beauty contrasted no 
less with the other’s face, faded by years 
of dissipation, with the scowl of ill humor 
on it—for nothing angers a complete 

Vor. CXX.—No. 16. 


women of the world like a successful 
rival—there did the garish, brilliant colors 
of her dress, which looked almost tawdry 
in comparison with the cool subdued 
neutral tints of the other. 

The advantage which Lucy gained that 
evening she followed up. She went 
eagerly into society, invited guests to her 
house, and easily drew around her a circle 
of young and gay. 

It could not be otherwise, she had 
the advantage of youth and wealth and 
assured position, and she wrested the 
sceptre of bellehood so easily from the 
hands of her rival that it was hardly 
worth while. 

‘‘Mrs. Rivers is an amiable little 
thing,’’ Mrs. Harrison would say carelessly. 
‘¢ But domestic affairs are her fate. Pity 
that she is trying to be a gay society 
butterfly.” 

Lucy made no remark when she heard 
this, apparently ignoring her existence. 

But to no one was her sudden bloom- 
ing out into a beauty and a belle, anda 
leader in society more of a surprise than 
to her husband. 

He did not know how to take it, and 
when he saw how much she was admired 
and her society courted, he began to 
awake to a realization of her value and 
appreciate her society. Lucy gave him 
no encouragement, in fact treated him 
rather cavalierly when sometimes he 
showed a disposition to enjoy her com- 
panionship himself. 

‘¢ What a fool I have been !’’ fumed he 
to himself on such occasions as he con- 
trasted the two women, and began to feel 
that the position of husband to one 
whose society was so much sought was 
not the most enviable in the world. 

For Mr. Montcalm made no secret of 
his open admiration, and a little consci- 
ousness on the part of Mr. Rivers kept 
him silent, he dared not remonstrate for 
he did not know what retort Lucy might 
be capable of. poate. 4 

-As for Mrs. Harrison, the open 
desertion of her only eligible suitor, 
added to the coolness and neglect of 
Rivers was almost too bitter to endure. 

‘‘Never mind, my lady,’’ said she, 
watching Lucy with darkening eyes. 
‘The position of a successful married 
belle is a dangerous one, difficult to fill 
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with assured safety by one as inexperi- 
enced as you are. Especially with a 
lover as ardent and devoted as Mont- 
calm. My eyes are on you, and dare to 
make one false—one imprudent step and 
my revenge will come.”’ 

‘*Lucy, stay with me this evening, can 
you not?’’ said Mr. Rivers, one evening, 
after dinner, as he lay on the sofa, while 
his wife moved around, dressing, pre- 
paratory to going out, ‘‘my head aches 
badly, and it has been so long since we 
have had a quiet evening at home.”’ 

Lucy smiled at his sudden fondness for 
quiet evenings. 

‘‘T cannot very conveniently,’’ said 
she, disentangling the liuks of a gold 
chain, ‘‘I have an engagement.”’ 

‘¢Where are you going? Is it not 
something that can be postponed ?”’ 

‘<I do not choose to postpone it,’’ said 
she, carelessly, her heart, that had been 
momentarily yielding, growing hard again 
at the thought of a certain evening that 
she had spent alone, while he hovered at 
the side of Mrs. Harrison. 

“‘T am going to the theatre with Mr. 
Montcalm ?’’ 

‘“‘Ah!’’ said he. He could not trust 
himself to say more, but turned his face 
to the wall, while she went on dressing. 

‘“‘T am going, Henry,’’ said she, at 
length, ‘‘how do you like my appear- 
ance ?”’ 

He turned on his elbow, and surveyed 
her from head to foot. 

In sweeping robe of pale blossom col- 
ored silk, with opera cloak of white cash- 
mere, lined with satin of the same hue, 
a bunch of La France roses in her corsage, 
a fan of white ostrich feathers in her hand, 
she confronted him with sparkling eyes. 

‘*Mr. Montcalm is to be congratu- 
lated,’’ said he, a tone of bitterness in 
his admiring words. 

‘«Thank you,” gathering up her gloves 
and handkerchief, and leaving the room. 

Rivers turned again to the wall, with a 
smothered curse, as he heard her light 
steps tripping down stairs. 

Not long did he lie there, however, 
after the street door closed upon the pair. 

His head was throbbing, his blood 
boiling, the indoor air seemed to suffo- 
cate him. 

He started up and went out, where he 


hardly knew, for he was blind with rage 
and jealousy. 


‘‘Henry,’’ whispered the voice of Mrs,’ 


Harrison, as he passed—she was waiting 
for him on the porch—‘‘do you know 
where your wife is to-night ?”’ 

“‘Yes,’’ said he, steadying his voice 
with difficulty, ‘‘she has gone to the 
theatre.’’ 

‘‘Did she tell you so?’’ her voice 
trembled with eagerness and joy; she 
believed her revenge had come. ‘She 
has deceived you; she has gone to the 
masquerade ball.’’ 

‘Impossible !’’ exclaimed he, pausing, 
leaning against the railing of the porch, 
trembling. 

It was true. After the young people, 
who composed the theatre party, had 
gathered, they concluded to go fora short 
time to the masquerade, before going to 
the theatre. The only reason Mrs, Har- 
rison had not accompanied them was that 
she had no escort. 

‘Let us go, too, Henry,” said she, 
eagerly, ‘‘I will prove it to you. Come 
in. Ihave two dominoes here. Let us 
disguise ourselves and go.” 


The hall of the masquerade ball was © 


crowded, thronged. A whirling mass of 
gayety and excitement. The moving 
throng of all sizes and colors, aud shapes 
and costumes, was bewildering to the 
eye—a perfect kaleidoscope—while the 
thrilling music sounding through it all, 
was alike bewildering to the brain. 

But the couple they sought were not on 
the ball-room floor. Rivers was rather 
silent and absent, a little impatiently lis- 
tening to the chatter of his companion, 
who seémed pertectly at her ease—she 


' did not care if this little comedy should 


turn to a tragedy. 

They passed through the ball-room to 
where a door opened upon a wide, cool 
porch, lighted with Chinese lanterns, 
upon which couples were promenading. 
Mrs. Harrison, with a quick breath, drew 
her companion behind the shadow of a 
tall oleander. The ones they sought were 
walking slowly to and fro, apparently en- 
gaged in an absorbingly interesting, con- 
fidential conversation. 

They knew them by Lucy’s pink silk 
dress, below the sweeping folds of her 
domino, and Mr. Montcalm by a peculiar 
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seal ring on the bare, ungloved hand that 
held his wrap together across his breast. 

“ Where are our companions?’”’ said 
the sweet tones of Lucy’s voice, slightly 
anxious and troubled. ‘‘ Have we lost 
them in the crowd ?’’ pausing. ‘Let 
us find them and return. I am tired of 
this.”’ 

‘‘No! no! Not yet,” said the earnest, 
but slightly agitated voice of Montcalm. 
‘It is early yet. Let me say at last— 
seize this opportunity of telling you what 
I have long wished—yet feared to say— 
how much I admire—how much I prize 
your society—and ask you—”’ 

‘¢Mr. Montcalm,’’ interrupted Lucy, 
hurriedly. ‘‘Donot goon. Let us find 
the others, and go. I feel that I should 
not have come at all.”’ 

‘¢Why not? They have already gone, 
no doubt. If you prized my company as 


I do yours, you would not care.”’ 

‘¢Do not talk so, Mr. Montcalm,’’ her 
voice trembling with tears. 
are merely friends. 


‘**T hope we 
Remember, I have a 
husband.”’ 

‘“‘A husband!” exclaimed he, with 
bitter scorn. ‘‘ He deserves a great deal 

' of consideration at your hands—infatuated 
with that painted Jezebel of a Mrs. 
Harrison.” 

“Take care!’’ said Lucy, trying to 
‘turn it off, playfully. ‘* You were once 
infatuated as he.”’ 

‘Not after I had seen you, remem- 
ber that, Mrs. Rivers! ’’ exclaimed he. 
‘‘From the time I beheld you, all my 
devotion has been yours. I have not 
words to express my opinion of a man, 
blessed with such a wife as you, who could 
be attracted by her.”’ 

‘*Mr. Montcalm,’ said Lucy, after a 
pause, during which she seemed at a loss 
to reply to this forcible argument. ‘‘ Let 
us drop this conversation. Forgive me. 
I see that I have been wrong, although I 
did not intend it. . This has been a mere 
piece of folly on my part, to tease my 
husband a little for his evident admiration 
of Mrs. Harrison. I did not intend any 
harm, nor anything further, but I see now 
that it has been a thoughtless'trifling with 
your feelings, in a way I had not foreseen. 
I love my husband, never for a moment 
has my affection swerved from him. I 
believe his heart is also mine. I have 
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full confidence in his principle and affec- 
tion for me, and notwithstanding his fool- 
ish flirtation with another, it is merely, I 
believe, the pastime of an idle moment. 
Come, let us go.’’ 

When Lucy returned home, she found 
her husban1 lying as she had left him. A 
little compunction touched her heart, she 
felt that she had acted rather heartlessly in 
leaving him alone, and ill, while she was 
in a scene of gayety. After all, she was 
naturally home-loving and domestic in 
her tastes, and had been playing a slightly 
difficult part of late. She dropped down 
on the floor at the side of the couch, and 
put her arm over him. 

‘Henry, said she, softly, her voice 
trembling slightly, ‘‘Are you asleep? 
Is your head better ?’”’ 

‘¢You wicked woman!”’ said he, his 
voice, and his whole frame trembling with 
some suppressed emotion, ‘‘ You told me 
you were going to thetheatre. ‘‘ You de- 
ceivedme! You wenttothe masquerade !’’ 
‘¢ Why, how do you know?”’ cried she, 
convicting herself, in her surprise. 

‘¢] was on your track,’’ said he, as he 
turned and sat up, ‘‘I was there myself 
with that painted Jezebel of a Mrs. Harri- 
son ’’—his face twitching in his effort to 
keep his composure. 

‘Why, Harry, what do you mean?” 
cried she, astounded. 

‘‘T listened. I heard Mr. 
calm—”’ 

‘And as usual, heard no good of your- 
self,’’ trying to recover herself, and put a 
stop to his disclosures. . 

‘¢T heard good of you, my darling! ”’ 
said he, changing his tone, for he saw that 
she was agitated almost to tears, putting 
his arm around her, and drawing her to 
his heart, where all the conflicting emo- 
tions of the evening culminated in a flood 
of tears, ‘‘ Do not cry, Lucy, dear,’’ said 
he, after a pause. ‘‘I began to fear I was 
about to lose your affection, just when I 
was convincd how little other women are 
to be compared with you, at least in my 
estimation. Come, let us make a com- 
pact, not to indulge further in this amuse- 
ment,—it is too trying.’’ 

‘‘Agreed !’’ said Lucy, looking up, 
through her tears, but she had not been 
woman, had she not added, ‘ But, re- 
member, you began it !”’ 


Mont- 
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FRANCES BURTON CLARE, 


bright and warm. 

A south wind blew across Lake 
Ontario, and freed by the greedily- 
absorbent waters from the impuri- 

ties with which thickly-populated cities 
had charged its breath, it reached the 
northern shore delightfully pure and cool. 

The water-line—a marvel of curves— 
was beaten back in places by ‘‘cribs,”’ 
thrown out to protect the land by meet- 
ing and repelling its restless foe. 

One of these rude breakwaters, half 
demolished by violent storms, lay now 
high on the beach, with only its outer 
half touched by the small waves. 

They gurgled and danced about its 
worn beams, leaping in through the storm- 
widened crevices,then rushing back toover- 
take their less troublesome companions. 

Stretched at full length, with his head 
towards shore, held from too close contact 
with the pebbles by his clasped hands, 
sheltered from observation by the three 
beams which formed the crib’s side, with 
his brown eyes resting on the dancing 
waters—behold Douglas McDonald. 

A man of past thirty, with a full brown 
beard, a thick moustache, a complexion 
turned to a foreign hue by exposure to 
Old Sol’s caresses, he looked very hand- 
some and very happy, as he lay there 
with a smile arching his lips, and dis- 
turbing the dark moustaches from their 
usual resting place. 

Suddenly the sound of moving pebbles 
assured him that some one was approach- 
ing, and almost at the same moment he 
heard his sister’s voice, addressing her 
young friend; who was boarding at the 
same house, in the little town where they 
were spending the summer months. 

“« Now tell me honestly, Mattie, if you 
like Douglas. Dear old boy, it seems so 
nice to have him around after being away 
sO many years, only ’—with a sigh—*‘ I 
wish he were married.”’ 

‘‘And I suppose,’’ returned Mattie 
Morton, ‘‘that you will ask your dear 
husband to find out from your brother his 
opinion of me, and then what fun you 
and Jack will have comparing notes.” 


L was a glorious afternoon in July, 
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‘A little pause, during which the ladies 
seat themselves near the crib, and the 
subject of conversation mutters, ‘‘ What 
on earth shall I do, discover myself to 
them or go to sleep and not listen;” 
deciding finally that his appearance at so 
inopportune a time would cause more an- 
noyance than his eavesdropping couid, 
Again Mattie’s low voice reached him, 
and instead of sleeping, he listened very 
eagerly, for what man would not wish to 
hear a conversation in which the woman 
he was half in love with might'be expected 
to confess her feeling to his sister. But if 
Douglas McDonald listened for a tender 
confession, he was disappointed, for half- 
laughing she exclaimed, ‘‘I don’t think 
he is handsome, Bella.’’ 

‘¢ The mischief you don’t said the lis- 
tener, with a smile, while unsuspecting 
Mattie rattled on, ‘‘ He is not my ideal, 
at all. His hair is too long, and he has 
too much beard, and, dear me, Bella, 
why doesn’t he straighten his shoulders 
and wear becoming ties ?”’ 

«¢ My hair is rather long,’’ admitted the 
distressed listener to himself, as he drew 
a lock through his fingers. ‘‘ But, my 
dear Miss Mattie, a man grows very neg-' 
lectful of his personal appearance when 
he travels in countries but half-civilized. 
I look decidedly better than many Turks 
I’ve seen, at any rate.’ 

‘‘Ts that the boat, Mattie?’ asked 
Bella, straining her eyes to obtain a better 
view of a streak of smoke in the distance. 

‘«T believe it is,’’ replied her compan- 
ion. 

‘‘Let us go up and dress in time to 
meet Jack on the dock,” went on the 
young wife ; and Mattie assenting, they 
walked up the beach, and following the 
road up the hill; were soon lost to sight. 

Douglas cautiously waited until he 
thought they should have left the house, 
and then rising, prepared to go up, saying 
as he stretched himself, ‘‘Ah, Douglas, 
my boy, you must improve, if you are to 


: be pleasing to the fair Mattie.’ 


‘¢ T always had an idea,” he continued, 
stroking the brown beard in a meditative 
manner, ‘‘ that women liked this kind of 
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thing ;” then as a bright look succeeded 
the thoughtful one, he added, ‘‘I think 
I shall go some place else to spend my 
holidays.” 

When Mrs. Morton and Bella, accom- 
panied by Mr. Jack Sterling reached the 
house, Douglas, dressed for dinner, -was 
busily engaged with a new magazine, and 
answered his brother-in-law’s query, 
‘‘What have you been doing all day, 
Douglas?’ with a careless ‘‘ Sunning 
myself and building Spanish castles, my 
boy; and by the way, Jack, I must go to 
the city to-morrow ; will you please see 
that I am properly waked up in time to 
catch your boat.’’ 

Jack promised, while Bella protested 
her unbelief in the existence of the busi- 
ness which her brother asserted called 
him away on the morrow. 

The evening passed pleasantly, Doug- 
las making himself so agreeable to Mat- 
tie that she felt almost inclined to like 
him, in spite of the obnoxious beard. 

The following day, at the time Bella 
began to expect Douglas, who had prom- 
ised to come out from the city early, a 
telegram was put into her hand, which 
acquainted her with the fact that her 
brother Had found affairs so combined, as 
to render his absence for some time a mat- 
ter of necessity, though he assured her he 
would come as soon as he could—perhaps 
in less than a week. 

Jack came duly by the evening boat, 
and declared that he would ‘‘take his 
holidays now.”’ 

‘¢ Oh, dear,’’ urged Bella, ‘‘can’t you 
wait till Douglas comes back?’”’ 

‘¢No,’’ answered Jack shortly, ‘‘ it was 
all arranged this morning, and I told him 
of it. He needn’t have gone off insucha 
hurry.’’ 

‘Business before pleasure, or’’ began 
Mattie, civility — suggested Jack, who 
seemed to be in no very benign frame of 
mind. 

‘*No, scarcely that,’’ she laughed as 
she pulled aside the curtain, and admit- 
ted the silvery light from the crescent 
moon ; but her sentence remained unfin- 
ished except with a mocking shrug of her 
shoulders. 

‘I am going to bringa friend out with 
me,’’ went on Jack presently. Bella 
looked distressed. 


It was bad enough, 


she thought, to have Douglas go off this 


way without Jack’s bringing up someone - 


who would be sure to fall in love with 
Mattie. The little half-woven romance 
seemed to be all angles now; and Bella 
sighed heavily. 

However, being a wise little woman, 
she put down all useless repining, and so 
far thawed toward the invading stranger, 
as to ask ‘* Whois it Jack? I mean what 
is his name ?”’ 

‘¢T have his card here somewhere, and 
so will give you his name in full,’’ the 
husband made reply as he took it from his 
pocket,and read :‘‘ Robert S.Evans,” then 
he added hastily, “an old schoolmate,’’ 
Bella, I had not seen him for years till the 
other day.” 

‘«He’s a fine looking fellow,’’ to Mat- 
tie, as she turned towards him witha 
questioning look on her face, ‘‘and I 
prophesy he’ll fall in love with you.” 

‘‘Oh, no, don’t prophesy that,”’ ans- 
wered the girl who was seated at the win- 
dow. 

‘‘ Bella has been forecasting the future, 
and,’’ with a little laugh, ‘‘ Mr. McDonald 
and I did not travel well in friendship’s 
road.’’ She laid her pretty little brown- 
tressed head on one dainty hand, and 
assumed a look of mock sorrow. 

Jack laughed, and they discussed pic- 
nic parties and walking expeditions for 
the rest of the evening. 

The next night the stranger came, and 
the following weeks were pleasantly spent 
by this party of four. 

They took long walksin the early morn- 
ing ; they read to one another in the sul- 
try afternoons, lounging beneath the 
shade trees fringing the banks of the lake ; 
they rowed on the moon-lit waters in the 
evenings. 

All four declared it was a continual 
surprise to find, each day, something new 
to do, even in such a little town. 

It became apparent to Mattie before 
long, that she and Mr. Evans were often 
a little way behind in the walks ; and once 
when a row had been planned, Bella 
pleaded a headache, and Jack—sympa- 
thetic husband—remained home with 
her. 

But one day she overheard something 
which very rudely awakened her to the 
fact that she cared more for this hand- 
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some man than any other she had ever 
met ; that she loved him, and, that he 
was unworthy of her affection ; undeserv- 
ing even of her esteem. 

She had gone upstairs one hot after- 
noon intending to dress, but finding it 
still a little early, came down again, and 
entering the cool drawing-room, proceed- 
ed to write a letter. 

Mr. Evans was on on side of the piazza 
smoking ; Jack was uptown for the mail ; 
Bella was in her room. 

Soon there was a stealthy step on the 
stair, and then Bella’s footfall sounded 
down the hall, and into the dining-room, 
separated from the drawing-room only 
by portiéres. 

A blind was cautiously opened, and a 
whispered ‘‘ Come in here, dear, I want 
to talk with you,’gfell from Bella’s lips, 
while Mr. Evans’ smooth voice replied, 
‘<TIs the coast clear?’’ ‘‘ Entirely,” re- 
turned Mrs. Jack Sterling, as she closed 
the blind. ‘‘ Mattie is in her room. I 
saw her go in, and I presume she is asleep 
for it was all quiet, as I passed her door 
just now.” 

Then followed a low conversation, un- 
intelligible to Mattie. 

Soon, however, Mrs. Stirling’s voice 
broke, and she sobbed out: 

‘«Oh, this secrecy is dreadful—I can’t 
bear to be so deceitful.”’ 

‘*Do you not love me well enough, 
Bella, to consent to this, when there is 
no other way ?”’ 

‘We shouldn’t have commenced the 
deception—and, oh, dear me, I can’t 
bear it much longer.” 

‘*T will end it all soon—make a clean 
breast of it,’’ went on the deep voice of 
Bella’s companion, while Mattie—poor 
little Mattie pressed her hands to her 
side, and bending forward, with bated 
breath, listened. 

‘« You must tell, or go away, or some- 
thing soon,” said Bella, ina firmer voice. 

‘* Yes, I'll do it to-day,”’ answered Mr. 
Evans, after a pause, then, ‘‘thank you, 
my dear, for your kindness in this little 
matter—poor little Mattie, it is rather 
hard on her.”’ 

There was a sound of meeting lips, and 
presently Bella’s footstep sounded on the 
stairs again. 

Mattie waited until Mrs. Stirling had 








entered her room, and then she too as- 
cended to her apartment, slowly and so 
falteringly, that more than once the ban- 
ister supported her whole weight. 

Once in her room, she shed the tears 
she had before driven back ; released the 
sobs which struggled in her throat; mut- 
tered the stinging words ‘ Poor little 
Mattie, it is rather hard on her;”’ laughed 
half-harshly as she chid herself for evin- 
cing the slightest sign by which he could 
fancy she cared for him; dried her eyes 
and then turned her attention from her 
own affairs, and thought of Jack. ‘* Poor 
Jack !’? she murmured, ‘‘and he loves 
and trusts her so. Bella is very wicked.” 

That evening all four were seated on 
the beach, when Bella, rising suddenly, 
said to Jack, ‘‘I am really chilly. Will 
you come up with me ?”’ 

At any, other time Mattie would have 
discovered that the night wind was cold, 
but, thinking that perhaps Bella meant 
to confess to her husband, she honored 
her friend’s desire to be alone with him, 


and bravely sat there with a man she ~ 


despised—for friendship’s sake. 

Soon Mr. Evans drew near and at- 
tempted to cover with his, the little hand 
which lay so lightly in Mattie’s lap; but 
she repelled the advance; and when in 
low tones he told her that he loved her, 
she started up and denounced him in such 
scathing words, that he, too, rose and 
demanded her reason for so upbraiding 
him. © 

‘¢ How dare you practice such deceit,’’ 
she continued, for the fiery nature lashed 
by a feeling of personal wrong, was irre- 
sistible now. 
friend. He trusted you. How could you 
speak of love to his—’’ she paused, and 
he smilingly added, ‘‘ wife’s friend.’ 

Two angry blue eyes glared at him; an 
imperious gesture silenced him, as he at- 
tempted to go on, and Mattie impetu- 
ously proceeded with—‘‘I heard you this 
afternoon. I know how deceitful and 
how wicked you have been and I—loathe 
you.” 

The fire had burned out, and it was 
now her listener’s turn. 

‘¢ Deceitful Mattie, it is true, but not 
wicked. Ihave not been wicked in the 
matter.”’ 

A look of utter contempt passed over 


** You came here as Jack’s . 
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her face, but he went on: ‘It was 
foolish I know, but it was all because I 
loved you, Mattie.’ 

‘¢ Because you loved me,”’ scornfully. 
‘©You confessed your love for Belle— 
urged her to consent tosecrecy for the 
sake of her love for you; and finally de- 
clared you would settle the matter soon. 
Do not imagine you deceive me. I heard 
all; and—’’ triumphantly, ‘‘if you do 
not go away from here to-morrow, I will 
explain matters to Jack.”’ : 

‘¢Whew!”’ a long-drawn whistle was 
the only answer. ‘Mr. Evans’ features 
worked convulsively. The joy got the 
better of the man, and the air resounded 
to a burst of laughter, so mirth-provoking 
that Mattie, though thoroughly convinced 
that he must be mad, could not prevent 
her lips from parting in a smile. 

Soon, however, the grave logk came 
into his face again, and, coming nearer, 
he said: 

‘‘Dear little Mattie, listen! Wait,’ 
as she drew away from him; ‘‘ You are 
making a mistake, and so was I mistaken 
in your reference to this afternoon. A 
month ago to-day, I came to this town to 
visit my sister. In the afternoon, lying 
in yonder crib, I overheard her and her 
dearest friend as they criticized my per- 
sonal appearance; complained of my 


Break 


HE breezes gently, faintly sigh ; 
© Fast vanishes the night, 
a When, lo! throughout the Eastern sky, 
There glows a ruddier light. 
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long hair, my overgrown beard, my un- 
becoming ties,’’ and with a mischievous 
look in the kindly eye bent on Mattie’s 
startled, rosy face, ‘‘ I resolved to try and 
play a practical joke on my fair critics. 
I went to the city the following day, had 
my beard removed, my hair cut, invested 
in an entirely different outfit of apparel, 
made a wager with Jack that. you would: 
not recognize me, extorted a promise from 
him to help me conceal my identity for a 
short time, if I remained undetected in 
my ruse; and, with a great amount of 
persuasion, my dear brother-in-law in- 
duced Bella to allow you to be intro- 
duced to Jack’s friend. This afternoon 
she declared I must tell you—and I 
have. 

‘‘Come, Mattie, drawing the little 
brown head to his shoulder, ‘‘ let me 
finish my story, which you so indignantly 
interrupted a little time ago.”’ 

The story was told, the question asked, 
the answer given; and there in the sum- 
mer dusk they sat, with the great blue 
tent stretched above, and the water at 
their feet. The little wind-chased ripples 
laughed on the shore, gurgled, murmured 
and sang in low, sweet notes a weird and 
fascinating melody, seeming to voice the 
gladness of the two who sat on the beach, . 
happy beyond expression. 
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BY GENESEE RICHARDSON, 


The shades are fleeing from the skies, 
The scattered clouds, behold— 

In throwing off their dim disguise, 
Appear in tint of gold, 


The very tops of highest trees 
By first sunbeams are kissed, 
And o’er the lake one plainly sees 
A slowly rising mist. 


The air is fresh, and cool, and still, 
And scarce a sound is heard, 

Except the call from yonder hill 
Of some awaking bird. 


Then there’s the answer blithe and clear, 
A joyful greeting lay— 

Forth ringing from the green woods near, 
In this calm break of day. 














An Afternoon Call. 
A FARCE, 


BY LAURA J. RITTENHOUSE. 


[ Mrs. Ambition and her daughter Kate 
seated sewing or crocheting.) 


Mrs. Ambition.—‘ Whocalled just now, 
Kate ?”’ 

Kate.—‘‘ Only a book agent, mamma.”’ 

Mrs. Ambition.—‘‘1 do get so tired of 
hearing that old door-bell ringing from 
morning till night that 1 feel as if I could 
—could dite some one. It seems to me I 
never have a minute to myself any more.’’ 

Kate (laughing).—‘‘Oh! that shows 
how popular we are.’’ 

Mrs. Ambition (crossly).—* Popular ! 
Yes, it looks like it, doesn’t it? Just 
think how many private entertainments 
we have been left out of lately, but when 
it comes to work we are never forgotten. 
Church sociables, church fairs, mission- 
ary entertainments—go, go and work, 
work, work till I hate the whole of it!’’ 

Kate.—‘‘ We have the comfort of know- 
ing we are working for humanity, at least, 
mamma.” 

Mrs. Ambition.—‘* Oh ! of course ; but 
it does make me so mad to be slighted ! 
Now, there never was a woman freer from 
envy than I am, and I’m the last person 
to feel hurt because I’m not invited to 
everything, but 2 

Kate.—‘‘ You are thinking of Mrs. 
Bunkum’s tea-party now, mamma ?”’ 

Mrs. Ambition.—‘ Yes, 1 am! The 
idea of that stuck-up thing inviting the 
Swellheads and Shoddies and Makebe- 
lieves and leaving me out is simply insult- 
ing. I’m as good as they are any day, 
an1 better, too,—yes, a great deal better, 
if I don’t put on so many airs. They are 
only social shams, anyhow.”’ 

Kate.—‘‘ Well, I should not want to 
associate with such people if I were you, 
mamma, and should be glad if I were left 
out of their tea-parties.’’ 

Mrs. Ambition.—<‘‘It isn’t because I 
care for the old tea-parties—it’s the 
principle of the thing. I reckon if I tried 
to put on style as some people do Mrs. 
Bunkum would have invited me, but I’m 
not the woman to pretend to be any better 


off than I am. I'll do just what I can 
afford and no more, no matter if all the 
Bunkums and Swellheads and Shoddies in 
the world fail to recognize me asa social 
equal, Zgual/ I’m superior to every 
one of them, and I’ll let them know I’m 
not to be looked down upon, either, 
I'll pay them up for it !”’ 

Kate.—‘‘Why, what can you dao, 
mamma? You can’t compel them to 
treat you nicely; besides, you said only 
yesterday that you were tired to death of 
visitors and visiting.’’ 

Mrs. Ambition.—‘* Well, Iam; but I 
prefer staying at home because I want to, 
and not because I’m not invited. I know 
what I’ll do! Ill give a luncheon—a” 
regular swell affair, with six courses. I'll 
borrow Mrs. Goldsmith’s silver, Mrs, 
Draper’s handsomest table-cloth and nap- 
kins, Mrs. Delf’s china and get Mrs, 
Foliage to give me a lot of cut flowers,” 
And oh! yes, perhaps Mrs. Splinter will” 
loan me some tooth-picks ; I could return 
them in time for supper.”’ 

Xate.—‘* But, mamma, they don’t use 
tooth-picks now. It isn’t good form.”’ 

Mrs. Ambition (angrily).—‘‘1 don't 
care if they don’t use tooth-picks—J wild, 
anyhow, so there now! Do _ without 
tooth-picks, indeed! Kate Ambition, do 
you think your pa is a millionaire? What 
under the sun should we have for the fifth 
and sixth courses were it not for tooth- 
picks and water ?”’ 

Kate.—‘‘1 beg pardon, mamma! I 
had forgotten.” 

Mrs. Ambition.—*‘ Girls are so thought- 
less—but, oh! won’t it do me good to 
leave those Bunkums and Swellheads and 
Makebelieves out? I just hate them— 
proud, egotistical things, trying to patron- 
ize their betters !”’ 

Kate (looking out of the window).— 
‘*Oh! mamma, here comes Mrs. Swell- 
head and Mrs. Makebelieve! What can 
they want ?”’ 

Mrs. Ambition (excitedly). — ‘‘ My 
goodness, child, is my hair straight— 
does the powder show on my face? Oh! 
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AN AFTERNOON CALL. 


dear, why couldn’t they have called some 
day when I had on my new tea gown.” 

[Door-bell rings. Kate answers it 
and ushers in Mrs. Swellhead and Mrs. 
Makebelieve.] 

(Mrs. Ambition rising up and shaking 
hands with them with great effusiveness). 
‘My dear Mrs. Swellhead, how are 
you? How do you do, Mrs. Makebe- 
lieve? Pray do be seated. I’m so glad 
tosee you! I was just saying to Kate 
that I wished some one would come in— 
I’m so fond of company—especially such 
company! Won’t you lay aside your 
wraps? You'll be chilly when you go out 
again.” 

Mrs. Swellhead.—* It is scarcely worth 
while. We come to ask you to a dinner 
for—’’ 

Mrs. Ambition, interrupting.—‘‘ Oh! 
thank you. I shall be most happy.” 

Mrs. Swellhead, ignoring interrup- 
tion.—‘‘ To invite you to a dinner 
for—’’ 

Mrs. Ambition—‘‘Oh! you're too 
kind—certainly—tthat is, if I have no 


other engagements for—what day did you 
say, Mrs. Swellhead ?”’ 
Mrs. Swelthead, drily.—‘‘ Tuesday— 


asI was saying. I wanted to ask you if 
you would come—”’ 

Mrs. Ambition, gushingly.—‘‘ Most as- 
suredly—that is, I think so. Kate, why 
do not you help me think? ave I an 
engagement for dinner, Tuesday? No! 
I thought not, but I have so many en- 
gagements I can’t keep track of them. I 
really don’t know what I should do, were 
it not for Kate.’ 

Mrs. Swellhead, impatiently.—‘‘I was 
about to say that we wish you to come to 
the dinner and—”’ 

Mrs. Ambition, smilingly.—‘‘ My dear 
friends, nothing could give me greater 
delight, I assure you. So kind of you— 
all of my friends are so kind, in fact,”’ 
(giggling) ‘‘ Kate says I am invited out 
so much my own family scarcely get to 
see me at all. I’m sure I don’t know 
why, but it seems I’m in demand every- 
where.” 

Mrs. Makebelieve.—‘‘ Really, Mrs. 
Ambition, the kindness is all on your 
part. We feared you might refuse under 
the circumstances, that is—ahem ! ahem !’’ 
(with embarrassment), ‘*but I believe I 
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did return your call, did I not? or at least 
I éntended to, but something prevented 
me.”’ 

Mrs. Swelthead, apologetically.—‘‘Yes, 
something prevented me, too, but since 
you are so sweet as not to treasure it up 
against us, we'll tell you more about the 
dinner.” 

Mrs. Ambition—‘ Oh! yes, do! 
What are you going todo? Something 
novel, I’m sure. There’s such a rage for 
novelties now. Do you intend to have 
one of the color dinners of which I have 
been reading so much lately ?”’ 

Mrs. Swellhead.—‘' Yes, that is just 
what we intend.” 

Mrs. Ambition.— Delightful! Yel- 
low, pink or brown? Brown is quite zs- 
thetic, I think.” 

Mrs. Swellhead, looking puzzled.—‘‘ I 
don’t know how esthetic it will be, but 
you know some of them are brown, some 
yellow and others black.’ 

Mrs. Ambition, astonished.—‘‘ Black ! 
Why, I never heard of such a thing. 
What a strange conceit! That must be 
novel. How do they manage the black 
ones ?”’ 

Mrs. Makebelieve.—‘‘ The black are 
no more unmanageable than the brown 
and yellow ones, I believe. Indeed they 
are said to be ss troublesome, but we 
shall have them altogether, of course.’ 

Mrs. Ambition (clapping her hands).— 
‘¢QOh! Kate, did you ever? Won't that 
be too cute for anything? Do you ex- 
pect the guests to wear all three colors 
too, or will you confine the colors to the 
napery, china, glassware and flowers ?”’ 

Mrs. Makebelieve, in surprise. —‘‘ Why 
Mrs. Ambition, I do not understand you 
at all. We shall have very little glass- 
ware—nothing more than plain tumblers, 
perhaps, and as to china, that would be 
rather out of place, I think. We shall 
make no attempt at display whatever, but 
shall have an abundance of plain, whole- 
some food, prepared in the best manner, 
with perhaps a few pumpkin pies and 
doughnuts.”’ 

Mrs. Ambition, gasping —‘* Pumpkin 
pies—doughnuts! Land of the living! 
And is ¢hat the latest syle? ’’ 

Mrs. Swellhead.—*‘ Really, Mrs. Am- 
bition, you have singular ideas. Style is 
the last thing we are thinking of.’’ 
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Mrs. Ambition.—“ 1am heartily glad 
of it! I’msick and tired of these swell, 
stylish dinners. I’ve gone to so many 
they quite pall upon me. It will be such 
a relief to sit down and eat plain pump- 
kin pies and doughnuts with one’s friends. 
I shall quite enjoy it.” 

Mrs. Swellhead.— ‘Good gracious ! 
Mrs. Ambition, you don’t expect to eat 
with them, do you? I’ve heard you were 
—ahem ! quite radical in your views, and 
you surely wouldn’t want to sit down in 
such a public place and eat with a lot of 
negroes ! ” 

Mrs. Ambition (jumping up and speak- 
ing indignantly).— ‘* Madame, what do 
you mean! Do you intend to insult me? 
Who said anything about eating with 
negroes ?”’ 

Mrs. Makebelieve.—‘‘There seems to be 
some misunderstanding, Mrs. Ambition. 
We. called to invite you to assist us in 
getting up a Christmas dinner for the 
poor colored people. Knowing how gen- 
erous you are, we thought you would like 
to assist us.’ 

Mrs. Ambition (looking wilted and dis- 
appointed).—‘*Ah! yes—certainly—no- 
thing could delight me more than to help 
those poor creatures to a day of enjoy- 
ment. It is really quite a relief to know 
it is to be something philanthropical rather 
than social. One grows so tired of the 
demands of society. 

Mrs. Makebelieve.—‘‘We thought, per- 


CICILY’S SONG. 


haps, you would be glad to contribute a 
turkey to such a benevolent cause.” 

Mrs. Ambition.—‘* To be sure! I'm 
really Jining to bestow a turkey on some 
one.’’ 

Mrs. Makebelieve and Mrs. Swellhead 
rise, and both speak at once. ‘So kind 
of you—thank you—good afternoon !” 

Mrs. Ambition shows them out smil- 
ingly, but when door closes, says to Kate; 

‘*The hateful, patronizing, supercili- 
ous things—I despise them! To think 
I made such a fool of myself, too! They'll 
tell the Bunkums and Shoddies and every 
one else, and I’ll be laughed at fora 
month to come. What an idiot I was, to 
be sure, to be so ready to accept an in- 
vitation to dinner, and to prove by you 
that I had no engagement for that day. 
If I hadn’t done that, I might get out of 
it some way; but now I’ll have to givea 
turkey to those niggers, and the family 
will be compelled to do without one for 
Christmas. What a fraud society is, any- 
how! I wish I were safely out of it.” 

[Zxit, weeping.) 

Kate.—‘‘ Poor, dear mamma, if she 
only thought what she says, how much 
happier our family would be. If I ever 
should marry and have a home of my 
own, I shall make no attempt to ape the 
rich and aristocratic, but shall live within 
my income, have but few friends and 
those ¢rue ones, and mever toady to per- 
sons whom in my heart I despise. 


Citiln’s Song. 


L. R. BAKER. 


Will love born in the spring-time 
Live through the winter’s snow ? 


OME tell me, tell me, darling, 
e For, O! I long to know, 


The balmy winds grew cold, love, 
The bird-notes ceased to ring, 

And the pale buds on her bosom 
Died with the dying Spring. 


Then tell me, tell me, darling, 
For, O! 1 long to know, 

Will love born in the spring-time 
Live through the winter’s snow ? 


The murmuring, rushing stream, love, 
Lies still and clear and white, 

And o’er it slowly flutter 
Ghosts of the moonlit night. 





Then tell me, tell me, darling, 
For, O! I long to know, 

Will love born in the spring-time 
Live through the winter’s snow ? 





A Ghdeel of Fortune. 


BY OLIVIA LOVELL WILSON. 


Author of «A Legal Fetter,” « A Social Dagger,” “ Luck of Ashmead,” etc., etc. 


Vil. 


ROBERT FINDS PEACE, DENMEAD MAKES 
AND SYLVIA LOSES PEACE, 


S Robert and Sylvia stood thus, 
hand in hand, there was a 

slight pause. 
Mr. Myddleton’s 
face was grave, but 
no unkind or harsh thought was reflected 
in his strongly marked features. . Walter 
Denmead, surprised at this encounter, 
fell: back somewhat, as he was in advance 
of Mr. Myddleton. .He seemed much 


more agitated than his companion. 
Mr. Myddleton laid his hand on his 
son’s shoulder, saying in a low tone: 
‘‘My son, I have come to seek you. 
Forgive the last unkindness between us. 
Faith has roused and asked for you. You 


must go to her.”’ 

' “Father,” cried Robert, hardly able 
to believe these words, ‘‘ she is no worse, 
—she is not—dying ?”’ 

‘She is better than we had reason to 
hope. This is Miss Wendell, I presume. 
It is late for you to be here alone, my 
child. Will you wait a short time until 
Robert can be once more at liberty to 
take you home ?”’ 

He offered his arm to Sylvia, as he 
spoke, who was so overcome by,the first 
feminine weakness she had betrayed in 
friendship for Robert that she reeled and 
would have fallen’ had not Walter Den- 
mead been quick to see her condition. 
She, however, recoiled. from his support 
and leaned on Robert. 

“Tt is only a little faintness. I—I— 
was startled just now. I can go home— 
I—must— , 

‘You must come to the house and rest. 
You are not well,” said Mr. Myddleton 
kindly. ‘I feel assured of your interest 
in Miss Carstone. Pray take my arm.’ 

Appalled at this new sensation of weak- 
hess overwhelming her, Sylvia accepted 
his arm and was thankful for the few 
steady words spoken to the others as they 
went to the house. She remembered 
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afterward Denmead’s overcast brow, and 
the stern curve of his lips. Even now 
she wondered a little, and thought piti- 
fully of him, if he so loved Faith, and 
in her first conscious moment heard of 
her demand for Robert’s presence. She 
was glad for Robert’s sake, but some- 
thing in the strong face of the other 
touched her. 

On reaching the house Mr. Myddleton 
led the way to a small-room at the end of 
the hall. A quiet, luxuriously furnished 
room filled with a soft light falling 
through opalescent glass. 

‘¢Will you wait here a moment, Miss 
Wendell? Denmead, kindly ring for 
James and order some wine. I will send 
my wife, but pardon me now if I go with 
Robert.”’ 

And so saying, Mr. Myddleton followed 
Robert down the hall. Faith had been 
carried to the school-room the night of 
the accident, and remained there since. 


- Lying in an apathetic condition that 


alarmed the doctors more than acute suf- 
fering, she had only once roused to any 
knowledge of her surroundings. 

But to-day, even while Mr. Myddleton 
so bitterly lamented Robert’s wayward 
conduct; while Robert poured his troubles 
into Sylvia’s ears, Faith opened her brown 
eyes, and lay wistfully gazing at old 
Diadema Grey, who had come in this 
hour of trial to the aid of her old mistress. 

‘¢J_-want Mrs. Myddleton,’’ said 
Faith, faintly; and when she saw Robert’s 
mother bending over her, Faith smiled 
wistfully and said: 

’ «¢ Will Robert come to-night?” 

‘¢ Robert, my dear ?”’ 

‘Yes; I hope he will come back. - I 
made him angry. I cannot remember 
well now, my head seems so heavy, but I 
will see him to-night? He will come!”’ 

‘‘ Yes, my dear. Can you remember 
no more that has happened ?’’ 

‘¢ Not now; I am very tired ; but—I— 
want—Robert. You will tell him?’’ 

Mrs. Myddleton left the room, and old 
Diadema followed her into the hall. 
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‘¢Go, my child,” she said solemnly, 
as she looked into the mother’s face, ‘‘ go 
call Robert; the lad is sick at heart, and 
obedience to you will not cure him of 
what he suffers. Tell your husband I 
say ‘‘a man’s pride shall bring him low, 
but honor shall uphold the humble in 
spirit.”’ 

‘Oh, Di, do not think it is pride that 
makes Guy harsh in this matter. He has 
tried so hard ———”’ 

‘‘Aye, I know it; but there will always 
come a time when our seeming wisdom 
fails. It is clear to me Mr. Myddleton is 
flying in the face of Providence just now. 
That poor lamb is not long for this world, 


‘and Robert can alone make her happy. 


For her sake I am glad he is not back in 
Williamstown.” 

The mother only clasped her hands 
over her eyes a moment, in prayer for 
strength to meet her husband with this 
message, then she went to him, and he 
read in her glance her sorrowful relin- 
quishment of the son she loved so dearly. 

‘«We must leave him with God, now, 
Guy,” she said, gently, ‘‘it must be 
right, since the Father wills this sorrow 
for us and for him.’’ : 

When Robert came to the door of the 
room he paused, finding his mother near 
in the hall. He looked from her to his 
father, a sudden helpless expression cross- 
ing his youthful face. 

‘«Mother,’’ he said, ‘‘how am I to 
enter this room? Iam resolved, and it 
is not in obedience to yours or my father’s 
wishes. You must know this.” 

‘*We only wish for your happiness, 
my son. She has asked for you; go to 
her.”’ 

His father wrung his hand as he spoke, 
and Robert felt the tears on his mother’s 
face, as he bent to kiss her, and then he 
felt that she watched with such eyes, as 
he entered and knelt by the couch of the 
injured girl. He knew his father turned 
abruptly away, but with what storm of 
regret and despair in his heart Robert 
Myddleton would never fathom. To Guy 
Myddleton every hope he had held for 
his son seemed crushed. No strong- 


willed man is willing to let another be 
taught through the lessons he has suffered. 
Perhaps it is a generous blessing as well 
a; the curse of a strong will that it tries 


to de God’s work in its own way. For 
when the awakening comes it seldom 
finds the error has carried one beyond 
His care. 

The room in which Robert knelt was 
full of dusky shadows, but the girl’s wan 
smile brightened all the gloom tor him, 

‘< Robert, you are not angry with me 
now ?”’ . 

‘© No, my darling.” 

‘‘ITam glad. I am so tired, Robert; 
how long have I been ill? Will yousome 
day lift me in your strong arms, and carry 
me out where I can hear the birds? 
Everything is so quiet here.”’ 

‘¢ Faith, dear love,’’ he said brokenly, 
kissing .her hands, lifted weakly to meet 
his. 

‘¢Dear Robert, I am so happy,’ she 
said, and as he bent his head to kiss her, 
she put her arms about his neck, clasping 
her hands in a loving yoke. A yoke 
never to be lifted until death set its seal 
upon her pale lips and the sight of her 
suffering should quench the youth in his 
face and heart. } 

No wonder the mother, stealing quietly 
away,'found it hard to say, “ Thy will 
be done.”’ 

* * . 8 * * 

When Mr. Myddleton left Sylvia and 
Denmead alone, there was a painful 
silence between them. 

Sylvia sank into the nearest chair, 
ashamed of her weak limbs, and still 
more mortified to see her dew-wet dress 
and feet. 

For a moment she had a wild idea of 
rushing away, but the memory of her 
weakness in the garden checked the folly 
of such a resolve. 

She also remembered she had eaten 
little dinner and no supper. Nature was 
taking her revenge. The room began to 
go around once more; Denmead seemed 
to have acquired three heads, and the 
pictures on the wall bowed in an absurd 
manner. She turned all her faculties 
toward resisting the abominable weakness 
of fainting. 

Meanwhile Walter Denmead was under- 
going a bitter experience. The termina- 
tion of this ill-advised love of Robert 
Myddleton for his sister was like a stab of 
the heart to him. He saw all it entailed, 
and the man who proclaimed all men 
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equal, felt more keenly than the father 
and mother that Faith Carstone even with- 
out the crippled body was no mate for 
Robert Myddleton. His grief was so 
mingled with pride and anger that he 
must struggle, not as Guy Myddleton with 
his thwarted will and pride alone, but with 
every tenet of his so-called peace. He 
could not be angry with the helpless girl, 
yet for this dread accident to have be- 
fallen her, the sacrifice seemed appalling 
to Denmead, and he could see in it none 
of the light of Heaven Mrs. Myddleton 
bade him find. 

His had been a faith built on another 
philosophy, and not the pearl of great 
price that every man must forfeit all else 
to obtain. Walter Denmead had yet 
much of the dross of error and arrogance 
to barter before he found the simple pearl 
of truth. But he suffered now in seeing 
only a blurred vision of what had been so 
clear a short time ago. 

Sylvia, now frightened at the darkness 
coming upon her sight, rose and tried to 
reach him as he stood across the room. 

‘‘T_-am sorry to trouble you,”’ she 
said catching at a chair back, ** but I— 
must have—some water !”’ 

Denmead was at her side in a moment ; 
he placed her in a chair and rang the 
bell, watching her anxiously and reproach- 
ing himself for his neglect. There was 
something very touching in the white, 
sweet face of the girl as she lay back upon 
the dark plush chair. Denmead felt a 
tacit rebuke for his careless guardianship 
in every curve of the slender drooping 
form, from the soft golden curls against 
her white throat to the little feet drenched 
with dew. He was anxious at once to 
make amends for his lack of chivalry. 

Sylvia felt the water held to her lips 
and a light touch bathe her temples. 

‘‘If you will lie down on the sofa, 
Miss Wendell, your head should be 
lower,’”’ she heard finally in a pleasant 
voice. 

‘‘No—I am better. 
here—I—” 

‘* You must remain and take the wine 
Ihave ordered for you. Mr. Myddleton 
will reproach me should I totally neglect 

to care for you.”’ 

‘* But I have so—far to go, and—it is 
late. I must go—at once.” 


I must not stay 
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She rose unsteadily. Another moment 
in the presence of those brown eyes would 
madden her. 

‘‘It is growing late. If you insist 
upon returning I will accompany you.”’ 

‘¢ Oh, no—no,”’ she said with a decided 
gesture of distaste. 

He turned away, and stood at a little 
distance. Sylvia sat upright watching 
him nervously. At no time in her life 
had she ever felt other than a companion 
able friendliness toward alimen. Brought 
up among her father’s friends she had 
been used to every phrase of the mascu- 
line character. But she had not treated 
Walter Denmead in the same frank man- 
ner that made her charming to others. 
She had scorned and denied him what 
she readily bestowed upon Edward Bow- 
man, Junior Bolter and Robert Myddle- 
ton. She had told Mr. Halsted she 
‘hated him.”’ 

Now as he turned silently away, she 
began to think she feared him. She sat 
white and miserable, when James came in 
with a tray upon which was placed a glass 
of wine and some dainty biscuits. 

Denmead gravely inclined his head 
toward Sylvia, and James passed the tray 
to her. Sylvia endeavored to taste the 
wine and biscuit, but something hard in 
her throat rose up against it. Struggling 
madly against being overtaken by a more 
foolish emotion than fainting, she pushed 
it aside, saying : ; 

‘¢ T cannot, indeed ; I cannot drink it.”’ 

Denmead came over to her. 

‘<T feared to ask you to take this wine 
myself. I seem unfortunately to so often 
incur your displeasure. But for your own 
sake I ask you to try and drink it. I am 
afraid you will never forget what passed 
to-day, and that you dislike me.” 

Sylvia fingered the stem of the wine- 
glass. ; 

‘¢I—do not dislike you, Mr. Denmead. 
I—do not know you well enough—to—to 
dislike you.” 

‘¢ Your emphasis will bear many inter- 
pretations, yet every moment in your 
presence you make me feel your con- 
tempt.” 

‘¢ I was not conscious—I did not real- 
ize —’’ began Sylvia 

‘¢ You denied ever having met me, to 
day, at Mr. Marchant’s, when I had ac 
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knowledged by my face the memory of 
that brief glimpse of you. If I judge 
aright, it was hardly in keeping with your 
character to come so near a falsehood.”’ 

The color rushed to Sylvia’s face. This 
was a restorative stronger than wine. 
Perhaps Denmead understood it; if so, 
the day of reckoning was not far distant, 
since when we fathom another’s sensitive- 
ness, we are pretty sure to furnish our 
neighbor with a handle for our own. 

‘¢] was not only false to you, but to 
myself. I must seem very wicked and 
uugrateful.’”’ 

She put the wine glass on a little table 
close at hand, and gazed into the amber 
liquor, biting her lip. 

‘No, but an incomprehensible young 
woman,’’ returned Denmead, not slow to 
see his advantage. ‘‘I am conscious you 
have much to forgive me in finding I am 
the other heir to this estate. But, believe 
me, I am entirely out of your way.”’ 

‘¢ Do not let us talk of that,’’ she said.. 
‘‘T do not dislike you. I mean, I—think 
the reason I have always treated you this 
way is-—because—I may as well confess,”’ 
raising her eyes with an effort to meet 
his, ‘‘ I have always been seen by you in 
a wrong light.”’ 

‘¢ You, Miss Wendell ?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ catching her breath almost 
with asob. ‘I am not happy in Avon. 
I have done things I should have scorned 
to do, had my father lived to protect me. 
I—I—want to get away—from my uncle 
and guardian. When I first heard of 

a 

‘* Miss Wendell, I beg you will not 
pain yourself further. I am sure I under- 
stand something of your sad life.’’ 

‘‘Do not misunderstand me,”’ she said, 
blushing again painfully. ‘‘I—did—not 
mean—to complain. But you never will 
know me because—”’ 

She hesitated. 

‘© Well?” he said. 

** Because,’’ she said desperately, ‘I 
really care that you should respect me.”’ 

‘*And do you doubt my respect for 
you P”’ 

‘*You cannot, when you know I pre- 
varicated in your presence to-day; and 
then you—found—me with Robert. Oh, 
Mr. Denmead, / was the one that coaxed 
Rob to take me to the Fair. Had I stayed 


home Miss Carstone would not have been 
hurt. Do not speak! I have thought it 
over and over. I am a very unhappy 
girl.”’ 

‘¢ Miss Wendell, believe me, you takea 
morbid view of all that has transpired, 
You naturally have felt an antagonism 
toward me, and you owe me no gratitude 
for saving you a wound the day of the 
Fair. I should have rescued anyone else 
as readily. Your presence there was 
chance, and I will not have you blame 
yourself for Faith’s injuries. Heaven 
knows, enough is at stake now without in- 
volving another in endless reproach. | 
want you to forget that I ever placed you 
in the embarrassing position of to-day, 
which I would gladly have spared myself 
and you; and try and remember that I 
feel none of the unkindness you have at- 
tributed to me.” 

He spoke so earnestly that Sylvia could 
admit no doubt of his sincerity. She 
gave him a swift, grateful glance. ‘‘And 
won’t you—in turn—try and—forget my 
rudeness to you ?”’ ' 

‘«Gladly. And we are friends ?”’ 

‘¢7_think so.”’ 

‘«T want you to be quitesure,”’ he said, 
smiling. ‘‘And there is one way in 
which you can show your acceptance of 
my friendly overtures.”’ 

‘¢You make conditions, then, when I 
am the one supposed to grant grace,’’ she 
replied, with a sly return to her old spirit 
of independence. 

‘‘My conditions are very simple, two 
in number. You will let me see you safe 
home—”’ 

‘«Oh!”’ began Sylvia, then checking 
herself looked at him expectantly. 

‘¢And my first condition depends en- 
tirely upon your ability to perform the 
second. You must drink that wine.”’ 

Sylvia lifted the glass, set it down 
again, then looked at him, the smile 
growing from her lovely eyes to her lips. 
Then she lifted the glass again and drank 
its contents. 

‘¢ Thank you,”’ said Denmead, heartily. 

Mrs. Myddleton now entered the room, 
and Sylvia’s embarrassment was but short- 
lived under the influence of her gentle 
presence. She heard Sylvia’s apologies 


as if she had conferred a favor by her 
presence at Greytower, and was so kind 
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as to permit the girl to have her will about 
returning home at-once. She only de- 
tained her long enough to have a dainty 
cup of tea served in the little room, and 
Sylvia felt in a seventh Heaven of delight 
as she watched the lovely sad-eyed hostess 

ur the tea into the dainty cups, and en- 
joyed the little pleasant talk that passed 
between herself and Denmead. Sylvia 
forgot her wet feet and tumbled hair, and 
was hardly glad to whisper her grateful 
thanks and good-night to Mrs. Myddle- 
ton. Nor could she guess how as the 
mother and wife kissed her kindly, and 
reminded her of her good office in recall- 
ing her son, the day of Faith’s sad hurt ; 
that her heart was heavy with the knowl- 
edge that on the grave of their first-born 
her husband was striving to stifle the 
sorrow and disappointment for his second 
son. But Florence Myddleton had seen 
her husband go forth, and felt he would 
return at peace with God, no matter how 
severe the struggle. 

Once out in the cool air and the clear 
moonlight, a silence fell between Denmead 
and Sylvia, until Sylvia said abruptly: 

‘‘She is the loveliest woman I ever 
knew.”’ 

‘‘Mrs. Myddleton? She is a rarely 
beautiful character. No one can be near 
her without feeling better for the com- 
panionship. Will you take advice from 
anew acquaintance ?”’ 

‘‘T am glad you think me worth it,” — 
(very humbly.) 

‘Will you not take my arm? It is 
rather rough walking here. I was going 
to say that if I were in your place I would 
make a staunch friend of Mrs. Myddle- 
ton. She will never desert a friend; she 
is constancy itself.”’ 

‘But I am so different. Iam so fool- 
ish, Ido such imprudent—indeed, you 
do not know me.”’ 

‘© You are very young,”’ he said. 

‘*T am nineteen years old,’’ she said, 
eagerly. 

‘‘Indeed! So old as that ?’”’—(in an 
amused tone.) ‘Such indiscretion in 
one so old is a/most unpardonable.” 

‘¢ You are laughing at me.”’ 

“That should convince you, I think, 
the less of your shortcomings. When 
Mrs. Myddleton was nineteen she had 
been married two years. And the second 





. fore she was hurt. 
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year of her married life she left her hus- 
band and eldest son, taking one of the 
most imprudent steps of a life time.”’ 

‘¢ She left—Mr. Myddleton ?” 

‘« Yes, and her babe. She was young, 
and they quarreled, and she went away 
never to return.” 

‘<You knew her then ?” 

“Hardly. But my mother told me the 
story. In a few months the little boy 


_ sickened and died, and she, the young 


heart-broken mother, came back penitent, 
and almost crazed with grief.” 

‘¢T had heard,” said Sylvia, in a low 
tone, ‘‘ but I did not believe it. I’ve 
seen the little grave-stone in the church 
yard, and the window at St. Andrew’s, in 
memoriam. Why do you tell me this.” 

‘¢ To show you that Mrs. Myddleton is 
capable of the sincerest of all sympathies, 
a heart that knoweth its own bitterness.’’ 

‘«Why do you care to be so kind to 
me?’’ she asked, after a pause, and the 
question set Walter’s fhoughts in quite a 
new direction, and fortunately she con- 
tinued without waiting for reply, ‘‘ I seem 
to have shown you the worst part of my- 
self. This afternoon, when I seemed so 
avaricious and dishonest, I was just like 
Uncle Uriah, and to-night, still so silly 
and vacillating’’ 

‘IT do not like to hear you condemn 
yourself.”’ 

‘¢ But I want to tell you, since you 
have been so frank with me,’’ she said 
eagerly. They had reached the gate of 
the Maythorne farm, and Sylvia turned to 
look at him. In the East the beautiful 
moon was mellow and clear, casting its 
rays full upon Denmead’s face.”’ : 

‘¢I think you knew Miss Carstone be- 
They tell me she is 
very poor, 1 thought once they said she 
had a brother, but it must have been a 
mistake, for she worked in a shop in New 
York, before she came here.”’ 

‘Yes ?’’ Sylvia was too earnest to catch 
the hard constrained tone of his voice. 

‘*T will tell you what has been my 
great desire in attaining this fortune, I 
want to help—oh! so many people. You 
are a man, so strong and able to make 
money, but you cannot ¢hink how impo- 
tent one is without money. If I should 


have this fortune, I want to give a great 
part of it to Miss Carstone, that she 
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may never have a desire ungratified. 
And perhaps—/erhaps, when she is better 
she will come to me at Rose Lynn and be 
my sister. Iam so /onely, Mr. Denmead, 
and I want so much. I will confess, I 
long for the comfort of my old life, and 
some one to love and care for. You 
know Faith Carstone, do you think she 
would ever love me?” 

How blind she was to the coldness of 
Mr. Denmead’s face. It was the quick 
flush of anger in his eye that startled 
her. 

‘« You talk of impossibilities, Miss Wen- 
dell. It is a romantic idea, and does 
credit to your benevolence. But—had it 
come from any one else, I should deem it 
an insult !”’ 

‘¢ What do you mean? What have I 
said ?” cried Sylvia, bewildered. 

‘‘You have a strange mode of rea- 
soning. You claim the whole estate 
in order to dole out charity to my 
sister.” 

‘¢ What do you mean ?”’ she cried, ina 
sharp tone of anxiety. 

‘That nothing would induce Faith 
Carstone to accept your bounty. You 
are strangely obtuse, but I will ex- 


BYE LO-BABY. 


plain. As Miss Carstone’s brother, | 
will never Jermit her to accept a penny 
of the money you claim as an inheri- 
tance.” 

‘¢You—you are her brother,” gasped 
Sylvia, ‘‘ but—the name?” 


‘‘Tam the half brother of Faith Car. 
stone ; I thought you knew it.” 

‘¢QOh, no—no.”’ 

‘¢ Then I am very sorry for you. Good- 
bye, Miss Wendell. I leave Avon to. 
morrow.” , 

He lifted his hat, but Sylvia did not 
raise her head. She stood, her arm across 
the bar of the gate, and rested her fore. 
head against it, shutting out the beautiful 
moonlit landscape and his vanishing 
form. Her arm slid from the gate pres- 
ently and she lay on the wet grass, until 
a warm touch upon her cheek roused her, 
It was Peter’s tongue, as he whined and 
lapped her face in canine fondness. Den 
mead looked back once, and saw the 
slender white form in the moonlight, and 
paused irresolutely. Then setting his 
teeth in sudden rage strode on over the 
fields. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Bye-=Lo Baby. 
BY CLARE, 
tt YE-LO BABY,” I sing and rock, 
Low and soft as the sunset dies ; 
“(or Little head with its golden locks, 
Here on my shoulder so sleepy lies. 


“ Bye-lo baby!” Still bright eyes peep 
Out from under that crown of gold, 

Red lips prattle of all things sweet, 
Wondrous tales would you unfold. 


Rest little head and slumber sweet, 
While I sit here and softly hum 

This old lullaby to sleepy ears, 
Thinking, too, of the years to come. 


Tired little feet, so busy all day, 
Are resting now at set of sun; 
When the years come with burdens sore, 
Where will they rest when the struggle isdone? 


For little feet have so far to roam, 
Through the paths of the flying years ; 

I pray for thee a pathway bright, 
Undimmed by sorrow or by tears. 


«“ Bye-lo baby!” The shadows fall, 
Butsafely to-night in my arms you rest, 
May the shadows of life no heavier fall 
O’er your pathway, darling ; yet God knows best. 
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A ¥ear in the Home. 
MARCH. ’ 
BY AUGUSTA SALISBURY PRESCOTT. 


HE lull and quietude of March 
proves a pleasant relief after 
the holiday gaieties and the 
round of parties, teas and 
receptions that come before 
Lent. 

With the beginning of this quiet season 
there is rest from festivities, and the house- 
wife finds time once more to take up the 
thread of home-work and home-life that 
has been sadly tangled for a season. 

Now is the time of times to do the 
spring sewing and even to begin the sum- 
mer’s work. Plain sewing, underwear, 
etc., can easily be taken hold of at once 
and gotten entirely out of the way, as 
styles do not change sufficiently in these 
from one season to the next. With this 
work once done, the bulk of family sew- 
ing is much reduced, and a correspond- 
ing load is lifted from the mind of the 
busy, thrifty housewife. 

It is possible even at this early date to 
do much of the summer work. Old 
dresses left from last year may be 
brought out from their winter’s hiding 
place and ripped up and got all ready for 
remodelling as soon as the summer styles 
shall have declared themselves. 

That there is a right way and a wrong 
way of doing everything is true of even 
such a simple task as ripping up a dress. 
Great care should be taken to cu¢ each 
stitch, pulling open the goods as lightly as 
possible, so as not to tear or strain the 
material. The slightest jerk is apt to 
leave a mark, showing where the stitches 
were. In the hands of an _ energetic 
worker it is hard to bear this injunction in 
mind because the temptation is to forcibly 
pull breadths asunder, tear off trimmings, 
and jerk off buttons in her zeal to begin 
the process of renovation. 

Once ripped apart all the faded, torn 
or worn pieces should be cast aside, and 
only those saved that are really worth the 
work of putting together again. By 
using only the best parts and, perhaps, 
combining them with the best parts of 
another suit, a really good and serviceable 
toilet may be produced with little ex- 
pense. 
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To clean dress goods, remove first all 
the superfluous mud and dust that can 
possibly be taken off by brushing and 
shaking. Then treat the goods to a quick 
bath, and hasty rub in a strong solution 
of soap bark and warm water. For black 
goods, add a little ammonia to this mix- 
ture. Leave the goods in the water 
only long enough for them to become 
thoroughly wet and to give the much- 
soiled spots a rub; and then squeeze out 
carefully with the hands, and hold up to 
the light to see if the dirt is removed. 
Should any remain, repeat the process. 
Rinse quickly in clear water, and press 
dry between two papers. 

When only one general style of re- 
making is possible this can, of course, be 
done at once and the garment put aside 
for finishing touches later on when the 
styles are fully known. 

Thin dresses, muslins, cambrics and 
other light goods that are to be simply 
constructed for everyday use may also be 
got out of the way. When this is done, 
the rapid advancement of spring and the 
quick rush with which summer comes 
will be without terror lest it find the 
home and its inmates unprepared for the 
summer climate. 

All hands are expected to, insome way, 
take part in these summer preparations, 
and many a pleasant moment may be 
passed when all are gathered about the 
family fireside busily engaged in house- 
wifely tasks. 

Sewing is pretty work, but alas! it is 
trying to delicate hands and she who has 
tapering, smooth finger tips may hesitate 
to employ them upon anything that may 
render them rough and coarse. Yet, if 
she wishes to busy herself, there is a light 
task that in daintiness seems designed es- 
pecially for her. And it is this. To take 
the backs of old kid gloves and the long, 
loose tops of the same and to stitch them 
together to form patchwork cushions, pil- 
lows and tidies. With the present styles 
in gloves there is apt to be but a small 
assortment besides black, white and dif- 
ferent shades of tan. But if these are 
tastefully mingled and embroidered, the 
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effect is wonderfully smooth and pretty. 

To protect the fingers a new fad has 
arisen. It is to wear two thimbles in- 
stead of one. The extra thimble is worn 
upon the forefinger of the left hand and 
serves as a shield from the ‘‘jabs’’ and 
pricks of the swiftly flying needle. This 
little thimble may be of metal like the 
other, but it is more fashionable to have 
it of Royal Worcester china, thin, trans- 
parent and delicate. To be sure these 
delicate thimbles break and cost some- 
thing in the replacing, but they protect 
delicate tips, and add another pretty lit- 
tle trinket to the lists from which one 
may choose at birthdays and other gift 
times. 

Although the days are much longer and 
the evenings shorter, there are still long 
hours to be beguiled after the lamps are 
lighted and the family gathered in the 
pretty, glowing light. Games, plays and 
frolics of all kinds are welcome and home- 
talks that instruct even while they enter- 
tain. 

A pleasant diversion, if the day’s in- 
dustry is continuéd into the evening, is 
to name long stretches of sewing after 
various countries and to discuss them as 
the work goes on. For example, let the 
hem of a sheet be Africa, or Asia, or 
Australia, and, while the work is being 
done, let all tell what they know of that 
particular country. Perhaps if the in- 
terest is sufficiently aroused, some one 
will read aloud on the subject. 

But at home as well as elsewhere, ‘‘ All 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” 
And, occasionally, work must be put 
aside for an evening of merry-making. 

A game that may properly be classed a 
lenten one, is a lemon party. Beyond 
the general good feeling and jollity en- 
gendered at such times, there is nothing 
in plays of this class that they should be 
banished from the catalogue of things 
that may properly be done. 

But to our lemon party. Each guest 
is requested to bring alemon. When all 
are assembled, a committee is appointed 
to take charge of these. This committee 
adjourns to another room, and the guests 
are called out one by one to know their 
fate. As each one goes into the room to 
meet the mysterious committee, he takes 
his lemon in his hand and stands by 


while it is cut open and carefully squeezed 
and the seeds counted. His name and 
the number of seeds are both recorded 
in a book, and he is dismissed to return 
to the company, while another is called 
out. When all the lemons have been 
opened, the final results are announced 
and the prizes awarded. 

The first prizes are given to the young 
man and young woman who could boast 
the greatest count of seeds, and the 
booby prizes to those who were the least 
fortunate of all. 

The prizes themselves may be made 
very unique. For the young man there 
may be given a watch chain made of bits 
of dried lemon peel, lemon seeds anda 
few beads strung on a wire or thread. If 
tastefully chosen these are sometimes 
quite pretty with the bright peel and col- 
ored beads. 

The young woman may have likewise, 
a watchchain, or a necklace, or even a 
breast-pin if one is ingenious in making 
such articles. Or ascarf-pin may be added 
to the possibilities in prizes for the men. 

There is every chance to make the 
booby prize as funny as one could wish. 
At a certain lemon party the boobies each 
received a chain. composed entirely of 
dried lemon seeds, from which hung a 
charm that was simply a small dried 
lemon half gilded and half bronzed, and 
strung upon a fine wire. A lemon en 
tirely deprived of its pulp and filled with 
pop corn or peanuts makes another varia- 
tion, and an ornament for the hair 
another. 

The supper should, so far as possible, 
be made with lemons for a foundation. 
Lemon ,jelly made in baskets that only 
are lemons with the pulp scooped out, 
and a strip of skin left for a handle, 
lemon cake, lemonade and slices of lemon 
to garnish the dishes, all help to carry 
out the general effect. 

So, it will be seen, that even though 
March be the dullest and bleakest of all 
months, coming in like a lion and acting 
like one throughout, there may be good 
times within doors even while one i 
engaged on everyday tasks. Surely the 
rest from the writer’s whirl of gaiety 
cannot be but beneficial to all, and the 
enforced quiet will serve to prepare oft 
for a bright, busy summer. 
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PMlajor Wawkine’s Regimunt. 


BY BELLE C. GREENE, 


ful apt tew git out o’ kilter once in 

a while (in their healths, I mean). 

It was so with my husband, Major 

Hawkins, anyway, when he got 
settled agin in Punkinville. 

As sure as business slacked up a little 
he’d begin tew complain o’ not feelin’ 
well. Sometimes it was one thing, some- 
times another, but one spring he got the 
idee intew his head that he was dispeptick. 
He wa’n’t, he was as hearty as a bear, but 
I had tew yumor him, all the same, and 
putter and fuss over him ’cordin’ly. 

I cooked all sorts o’ sickly dishes—oat- 
meal and rolled oats and cracked wheat— 
wall, every kind of a mush you could 
name, and then we tackled the coffy. He 
thought as he was bilyus he must dew 
somethin’ about his coffy, you know. He 
was awful fond o’ coffy, and I don’t think 
he had any notion o’ really givin’ on’t up, 
but we begun by performin’ all the dif- 
ferent operations on to it. We powdered 
it, and filtered it; got some coffy o’ the 
male sect, and tried that, and finally 
resorted tew subterfuges, and made coffy 
out o’ everything in nater’ but coffy. We 
tried barley, dandylion and brown bread, 
then he drunk coco’, a spell, then shells, 
and at last hit on ‘* Mooney’s Extrack’’— 
you’ve all heard on’t—and that seemed 
tew come the nighest to fillin’ the bill of 
anything yet. That is, he liked it the 
best—seemed tew get tached tew it, so to 
speak, right off. But one mornin’ I hap- 
pened tew taste on’t, and I see in a minute 
jest how it was! I set down the tumbler 
and looked at Hannibal, and, saysI pretty 
severe, I tell ye: 

‘‘Most as good’s whiskey, ain’t it >— 
and your wife a member o’ the ‘W. C. 
T. U!’ Husband I’m ashamed on ye!” 

‘‘ Hang it!’’ says he dretful sheepish, 
‘what shall I drink? MHain’t we tried 
everything, everything but plain water. 
You wouldn’t condem’ me tew plain water, 
would ye ?”’ 

‘‘ Drink anything that ain’t a deceit 
and a snare!’’ says I. ‘*None o’ them 
other things hurt ye, nor the coffy nuther, 
and if you wa’n’t a gump anda fool you’d 
know it !’’ says I. 


[: noticed that men folks are dread- 


‘‘ Then why didn’t ye say so, before 
this time,” he asks, grumpy. 

‘¢Cos you wouldn’t be satisfied till 
you’d fugled and fussed jest so much, and 
I knew it,” says I. 

Wall, next mornin’ he went back to 
the coffy, common coffy, common gender 
and all, but he couldn’t give up his favor- 
ite idee o’ bein’ bilyus, and he got intew 
the habit o’ lookin’ at his tongue forty 
times a day. No matter what he was 
dewin’, readin’, carpenterin’, or what, 
(for he was kinder repairin’ and dewin’ 
odd jobs round the house, seein’ business 
at the mill was slack), he’d leave off, 
drop everything all of a suddin, and go 
to the lookin’ glass, run out his tongue as 
fur as he could, stan’ and look at it a 
spell, then shake his head and sigh dole- 
ful, with sech an expression o’ low sperits 
and misery on his countenants, as made 
me and darter Car’line feel dismal, tew. 

He was the queerest person about 
takin’ medicine that I ever see. The 
doctor left him a-bottle o’ stuff and told 
him tew take a teaspoonful three times a 
day, but he seemed tew arger if a small 
dose would help him, a big dose would 
do him good in perportion. So he’d take 
a double dose reg’lar, and every few min- 
utes all day long, he’d go to the cubbard 
and take a swaller or tew, besides. It 
was a wonder it didn’t kill him? It 
would, if it had been anything stronger’n 
merlasses’n water. But it didn’t kill him, 
and it didn’t cure him, nuther, and he 
continnered tew lay round the house and 
show all the symptims o’ hypo for a couple 
o’ weeks, and bimeby he begun tew talk 
about sellin’ the mill and settlin’ up his 
worldly affairs. Then I felt worried in 
arnest. For though I was morilly sartin 
that nothin’ ailded him—his health, I 
mean—I knew he could die of oddity, if 
he so detarmined, and I was at my wit’s 
end to know what tew dew. Finally, I 
concluded tew go to the doctor and con- 
sult with him myself. I goes tew him and 
I says: 

‘¢ Doctor, Major Hawkins ain’t sick, 
and you know it as well as I dew, but 
somethin’s got tew be done. He’s got tew 
have his fill o’ dosin’ and nussin’. That’s 
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what he’s started in for, and that’s what 
he will have. Now, if he should be told 
tew dew some dretful hard, disagreeable 
thing, plenty of ’em, and systimatic, he’d 
think he was better, right away, and he 
would be, in consequents. Doctor,’’ sez 
I, ‘‘ what say tew puttin’ him through a 
reg’lar course o’ treatment ?”’ 

The old doctor, he laughed, but finally 
’greed tew it, and we laid our heads ter- 
gether and concocted up what the doctor 
called a ‘‘ regimunt,’’ a sort of a pro- 
gram it ’peared tew be, and it was labored 
and complicated enough tew suit old 
Cap’n Na’mun, himself, that the Bible 
tells about, you know. Yes, I hain’t a 
doubt but what Hannibal’s ‘‘regimunt”’ 
would asuited Na’mun to a T. I tell 
ye, men want a fuss made over ’em when 
they’re sick, or when they think they be, 
which amounts tew the same thing. 

Here’s the ‘‘ vegimunt.’’ We writ it 
all out on a big sheet o’ paper. 

‘1. Immejitly on risin’ in the 
mornin,’ a cold shower-bath, plenty o’ 
water, follored by vigorous use o’ the flesh 
brush. After the bath, a hossback ride 
of not less than two mil’ds. 

“(N. B.—I orter say, perhaps, that 
Hannibal ain’t very active naterally, and 
hates onnecessary exercise like pizen. ) 

‘*2, Breakfast of oatmeal and stewed 
cramb’ries, and a cup o’ sage tea. 

‘« (Before the doctor perscribed on the 
dinner, he asked me if there was any 
vittles the patient despised particklar, 
and I mentioned a few.) 

‘¢3. Dinner: Stewed beans or biled 
cod-fish. No meat allowed. 

‘¢4. After dinner a nap of not less 
than one hour. 

‘* (You see, we knew well enough that 
he wouldn’t go tew sleep nice and com- 
fertable, but prob’ly put in his time 
thrashin’ round and thinkin’ over what a 
mean dinner he’d had.) 

‘¢5. Supper: Cold bread and some more 
cramb’ries. (He dispised cramb’ries. ) 

**6. After supper a walk of not less 
than one mil. 

‘¢7, Acold shower-bath before retirin.’ 

‘*8, After each meal, and on goin’ 
tew bed, a tumbler full of thorowart tea 
and a liver pill, large size.’’ 

There was a lot more, but these was the 
main orders. 


When I onrolled the paper and showed 
it to Hannibal, and told him sollum, that 
them ere was the docter’s strick orders, 
he seemed mitily pleased. 

‘That looks sunthin’ like,’’ sez he, 
‘¢ Why we haint never really dove nuthin’ 
before; never really tackled the diseze, 
as you might say.” 

‘¢ Wall, we'll tackle it now,”’ sez I. 

‘< Yes,’’ he continnered, ‘‘ l’ve been sat- 
isfied in my own mind fora good while 
that if I wanted tew live, I’d got tew work 
fer it, and work hard.”’ 

‘Wall, Hannibal,’’ sez I, pintin’ ter 
the ‘‘regimunt,’’ ‘*here’s work enough, 
and hard work.”’ 

Tew cut a long story short, he tended 
right tew hisself and obeyed them orders, 
—fer jest three days—and it cured him, 
That is, he was so much sicker of the 
treatment than he was of the diseze, that 
it amounted toacure, practically speakin’, 

The evenin’ of the fourth day, when 
it come ’long time fer him to take his 
walk, he begun tew hang round me and 
’pear uncommon affectionate. Finally he 
sez kinder coaxin’: 

‘Ruth Ann, don’t you want’er go tew 
walk with me tew night? Dew; I feel as 
if I should like your comp’ny,”’ says he, 

‘«« ’m much obleeged tew ye, Hannibal, 
I’m sure,’’ I answers, real amiable, ‘‘ but 
much as I should enjoy tew go, I don’tsee 
how I can. There’s the cloe’s tew sprinkle 
and the bread tew set, and besides, I really 
don’t feel tew need the exercise.”’ 

He hove a turrible sigh and started off 
alone. When he come back he began 
hangin’ ’round agin, and when the clock 
struck nine he looks up and says: 

‘« T’ve a good min’ not tew take that ere 
blarsted shower-bath tew-night. I’ll drink 
the yerb tea and take the pill, but I haint 
much ’pinion o’ shower-baths, anyways, 
Ruth Ann?” 

He looked at me awful questionin’, but 
I kep’ still, and didn’t open my head 
He waited a minit for me tew speak, then 
he says right out: 

“ What do you think, Ruth Ann?” 

‘I think,”’ I answers, impressive,’ ‘that 
if I was you I should continner the ‘ regi 
munt,’ unabridged, till I was cured,—if 
it killed me !” 

He didn’t seem tew see nothin’ out 0’ 
reason in my remark, but took it dis- 
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couragin’ like, and his countenants fell. 
He was mad, tew. 

‘¢You would, would ye?” he snaps, 
sour’s vinegar. 

‘‘Yes, in my ’pinion, when you feel 
that your diseaze is cured, then is the 
time tew give up the treatment, not be- 
fore !’’ I sez, firm as a rock. 

He didn’t say no more, but he didn’t 
take the shower-bath. 

The next mornin’ he got up and went 
out tew the barn and done his chores, 
and come back whis’lin’ as gay asa young 
boy. It did my heart good tew hear him. 
I was jest gittin’ out the spider tew fry 
the ham and eggs for my breakfast and 
Car’line’s. When I got ’em on the stove 
a dewin’ he come and stood beside on 
me, with his hands under his coat-tails, 


fly 


and looked at ’em awful longin’. They 
did look good, that’s a fact, and they 
smelt good, too. 


‘¢Ruth Ann,” sez he tew me, ‘‘ put in 
another egg or tew. I’m goin’ tew try 
and eat what the rest o’ the family dew. 
I’m feelin’ fust rate this mornin’. That 
“* regimunt’’ has fetched me right up. 
It beats all, don’t it ?”’ 


‘* Yes, it doos,”’ says I, tickled enough 
tew dance a hornpipe right there; for I 
knew he wascured! And the best of it 
was he stayed cured. Whatever else he’s 
had for odd streaks sence, he haint never 
had no more dispepsy tew this day. 


But I put the ‘‘regimunt’’ away care- 
ful, where I could clap my hand on tew 
it any time in case o’ need. 


Song. 


By OLiviA LOVELL WILSON. 





(To H. N. W.) 


I, 


HERE’S a song in my heart, dear love, 

That I dare not sing to-night, 

For my thoughts, like storm-driven birds, 
To thee would take their flight; 

And the bitterness of my longing 
Would wearily beat and throb 

Through the night wind to thee, love, 
Like a hopeless, pitiful sob, 


EL. III. 


And how would my thoughts find thee ? 
Winging their weary flight, 

To seek a haven of refuge 
For their sad part, to-night; 

Careless ? perhaps—of their presence, 
Feeling no fear or alarm, 

That they in this tender endeavor 
Should battle the wind and the storm! 


For out of the lowering darkness 
That bends with the summer rain, 

I can sing but one song to-night, love, 
Hear but one tender refrain, 

“T love you,” and all the space, love, 
That renders us far apart, 

Cannot banish thy face, love, 
Or thoughts of thee, from my heart, 


IV. 
Nay—you will never forget, love, 
And when my thoughts reach you alone 
You will meet them, and greet them, as 
yet, love, 
And call them in fondness, your own. 
And we will be patient and wait, love, 
Till rendering our lives aright, 
We may both join the song that so sadly 
Rings grief in my heart to-night. 
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Matt. Lambert's Little Catherine. 


BY SOUTHWORTH SHELLEY. 
«And a little child shall lead them.” 


T was past the ides of April, and 
day was closing in. It had been 
spring in the morning, autumn at 
noon, and was winter now, this 
bleak November day. The wind, 

which swept through Maiden Lane in 
tempestuous gusts, was filled with tossing 
and gyrating snow-flakes, that could be 
but dimly seen through the dingy win- 
dows of the counting room of Snaggs & 
Co., publishers and book-binders. 

Snaggs & Co. was a solid firm from 
’way back. No one had ever been found 
who was able to say when they had had a 
beginning, but it was positively known 
that they had occupied the same quarters 
when Maiden Lane was no thorough- 
fare, or indeed little more than a cow- 
path. Years and years before the inquis- 
itive little street took it into its head to 
run straight through Trinity Church- 
yard, and was promptly and ignomini- 
ously sat down upon and killed by that 
powerful and fabulously wealthy corpora- 
tion. 

Indeed, the firm had always been 
shrouded in such mystery and uncertainty, 
and the proprietors had surrounded them- 
selves with such an impenetrable atmos- 
phere of seclusion, that the belief had 
gone forth that Snaggs was no less a per- 
sonage than the Wandering Jew, or some 
other equally mysterious individual, and 
**Co.”’ a certain gentleman but rarely 
mentioned in polite society, and seen 
there never at all. 

But there was one man who could have 
told the world differently, had he been 
so disposed. To him ‘‘Co.,’’ whom he 
knew to be dead and buried, was as im- 
personal as to the rest of the world, while 
Snaggs, whom he knew to be very much 
alive, was so important a factor in his 
own life, as well as the lives of those most 
nearly connected to him, that it was a 
matter of daily concern not to arouse the 
choler of the irascible old man, or fall 
into any of the many traps set for him. 

In a corner of the counting-room, 
farthest from the fire, a narrow cell was 
partitioned off; so narrow that it was 


unpleasantly suggestive of a crypt, and 
without any great stretch of fancy one 
could readily understand the manner in 
which the passive occupant was to be 
shoved into the contracted and comfort- 
less quarters. When, however, you went 
up the two steps leading through the door 
of the cell, you were disposed to smile at 
what you saw; for, instead of a corpse, 
there was a living man standing before a 
battered desk, which, in turn, stood be- 
fore a window, looking out on Maiden 
Lane. 

And this was the man, Matthias Lam- 
bert by name, to whom Snaggs was per- 
sonal in the highest degree; for it was a 
rule of the house, and always had been, 
time out of mind, that no man employed 
inside its walls should marry, on pain of 
instant dismissal. Yet this thing Matt. 
Lambert had done, and though for rea- 
sons known only to himself, Snaggs had 
retained his book-keeper, he set him up 
as a target, at which all his whistling, 
poisoned arrows were aimed, till many, 
many were the times that poor Matt. 
would have accepted starvation rather 
than live in such an atmosphere of vitu- 
peration and sulphurous fumes. 

Only there were the wife and child. 

Matt. Lambert thought of these as he 
chased up and down six columns of fig- 
ures for an error of twenty-five cents in 


the balance, without finding it; thought . 


of them with an affection bordering on 
pain, as he muttered : 


‘* Nine and eight are seventeen, and 


five are twenty-two, and three are twenty- 
five, and seven are thirty: three—what the 
deuce! Nine and eight are seventeen, 
and five are twenty-two, and three are 
twenty-five, and seven are thirty—thirty— 
poor baby, poor little kitten, it’s too bad, 
too bad!”’ 

He ceased for a moment to search for 
the delinquent quarter of a hundred cents 


—so insignificant in itself, so potent to 


kick up a row with Snaggs & Co.—to 
look out of the window at the whirling 
snow. 

When he lifted his head you saw at 
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once that he was one of those old young 
men one meets so often nowadays. 

Yet, looking closer at the face, with its 
open and ingenuous expression, to which 
much was added by a pair of exception- 
ally fine hazel eyes, you would have been 
willing to wager that the appearance of 
age was not the result of dissipation, fast 
living, or ‘‘ burning the candle at both 
ends,’’ but rather that too much thinking, 
added to premature care, had worn the 
two vertical lines between the brows and 
sprinkled the hair about the temples with 

rey. 

4 He was certainly not over thirty, but 
as you looked at him from behind, bent 
over his books and papers, or caught a 
glimpse of the profile as he directed his 
gaze to the storm outside, you would 
surely have added another decade to his 
years. 

Though Snaggs & Co. meant daily 
bread, and fuel, and clothing, and doctor 
bills, with sparse luxuries and an oc- 
casional and grudgingly granted holiday 
to Matt. Lambert, he seemed to have for- 
gotten their existence, as he stared out of 
the grimy window, against which the 
snow-flakes beat, muttering under his 
breath : : 

‘¢ Poor little kitten, poor little kitten.”’ 

The words were inaudible even inside 
his cell-like apartment, and so could not 
possibly have been heard above the noise 
of the rattling windows, across the twenty 
feet of space that separated Matt. Lam- 
bert and the genial Snaggs. 

Yet the sinister knowledge that his 
book-keeper and factotum was not dili- 


gently investigating the whereabouts of 


the mysteriously missing pence was con- 
veyed by some occult power to the brain 
of Snaggs, whose voice rising above the 
storm in jarring staccato, flung these 
words across space and partition : 

‘If you’ll just attend to the business 
of balancing that account Lambert, I'll 
be devilish glad to take it.”’ 

The book-keeper’s left hand clinched 
and the vertical lines in his forehead 
deepened, but he said nothing, and his 
eyes dropped to the six columns of figures 
which the pen in his right hand began to 
run up. ° 

‘*TDo you hear in there?’’ snapped 
Snaggs. 


Silence followed till the scratching pen 
had made six memorandums on a scrap of 
paper and the footing of the columns had 
been altered one single cent. Then he 
took some loose change from his pocket, 
counted out twenty-four cents in his 
hand, replaced the rest, and with the 
words, ‘‘I am coming,’’ went down the 
two steps from his vault and crossed over 
to his employer. 

‘¢T found an error of but one cent, sir, 
but I have balanced the account,’’ he 
said, and laid a paper and the twenty-four 
cents on the green baize desk. 

Snaggs separated the pieces with his 
bony finger, counting them over with a 
glance; then he swept them with his 
right hand into the left and coolly drop- 
ped them into his trousers’ pocket. 

‘¢ Somuch,”’ hesaid, with asnarl, ‘‘for 
carelessness. ‘There is a mistake farther 
back.’”” 

‘¢ No, sir, there is no mistake. I have 
taken hours to look up that twenty-five 
cents. I found one of them on the last 
page. The error does not lie with me, 
anyhow it is rectified and the account 
balanced, is not that sufficient ? ”’ 

For a wonder Snaggs made no reply, 
and the book-keeper waited respectfully, 
until in a lull of the wind there came the 


sound of a clock up Maiden Lane, strik- | 


ing the quarters, followed by the hour. 

‘¢If you please, Mr. Snaggs,’’ began 
the man with evident hesitation, ‘‘ I would 
very much like to have ¥ 

At the very first word the old man had 
looked up at Matt. Lambert with suspicion 
in his coal-black eyes, but when he got 
so far in whatever request he was about 
to make, Snaggs burst forth irascibly : 

‘¢ No, sir, can’t think of it ; can’t over- 
step the rules of the house for any of its 
employees. There never has been and 
never will be but one pay day in this 
concern.”’ 

‘‘But I am not asking to be paid. What 
I wish to ask for, is a day off, aholiday!” 

‘¢ The deuce! I take no holidays; if 
I did, things would go to the devil. 
What do you want with a holiday?” 

‘¢It is the anniversary of the marriage 
as well as the birth of both my wife and 
little daughter, and we have thought of 
celebrating the triple event in a quiet 
way.” . 
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‘*Bosh!’’ snorted Snaggs, while his 
eyes seeme | to give off sparks back of his 
spectacles. ‘All bosh—this thing of 
celebrating wedding and birthday anni- 
versaries. Better if there were no wed- 
dings, consequently there’d be no birth- 
days to keep. You’d a deal better be 
putting the wherewithal to buy bread in 
your pocket, instead of spending so much 
in folly.” 

‘* People think differently upon these 
points, sir. Moreover, I can make the 
time up by a week’s over-hours; and to- 
morrow is Saturday.” 

He stood quietly waiting, yet with a 
look of anxiety in the handsome hazel 
eyes that was not lost upon his employer, 
who kept stabbing the besmeared cork 
inkstand with a rusty pen, while every 
feature of his wrinkled face seemed to 
harden and set, and he inwardly gloated 
over his power to add to or take from the 
pleasures of this man’s life. He was loath 
to yield ; some devil of the past shouting 
into one ear: 

‘*Refuse! Wring his heart! Keep 
him at his desk! Remember the past !’’ 

While into the other ear a flute-like 
voice whispered: ‘Forget; forgive; 
give, and it shall be given unto you.”’ 

Suddenly he lifted his hand to a level 
with his shoulder, took aim, and sent the 
missile flying at the inkstand. As the 
rusty nib buried itself in the cork, and 
the holder swayed back and forth for an 
instant, he turned his glowing eyes upon 
Matt. Lambert’s face and said fiercely : 

‘*Curse it! Take the day, get out of 
it what you can; but see that I lose 
nothing by the folly of your wedding and 
birthday anniversaries.’’ 

*¢ You shall not, sir,’? answered Matt. 
Lambert, moving back quickly to his 
crypt, from which he presently emerged 
with his hat and overcoat on, and locking 
the door, put the key in his pocket and 
went out with a ‘‘Good evening, Mr. 
Snaggs,’’ which that gentleman did not 
see fit to notice. 

In the rear of the building a steam 
whistle blew shrilly; following that, came 
the sob and throb of stopping machinery, 
then the sound of slamming doors, and 
the tramp of many feet down the stairs 
and halls ; then silence. 

Then Snaggs might have been seen to 
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cross the counting-room, lock the door, 
come back again to his desk and drop 
into his chair in an inert and powerless 
way. 

‘¢So it’s the anniversary of your wed- 
ding day, and the birthday of your wife 
and child, is it, Matt. Lambert?’’ he 
said, as if speaking to his book-keeper. 
‘¢ It’s the sixteenth of November, and the 
anniversary of more than your family 
happiness, if I remember rightly,’ he 
continued bitterly. 

‘¢ You wouldn’t think it, Matt. Lam- 
bert, but it’s the anniversary of my wed- 
ding day also, and of my wife’s death, 
and my daughter’s birthday, as well as 
the anniversary that marks the day she 
chose to break her father’s heart and 
change him into a bitter and cynical old 
man, by running away with that poor 
devil of a lover of hers, simply to escape 
marrying my rich partner. 

‘¢ Oh, it’s a multiplicity of anniversa- 
ries, is this—the sixteenth day of Novem- 
ber. Curse it!” 

He tore off his spectacles and flung 
them on the desk with a violence tliat 
shattered one lens; but he took no heed, 
running his bony fingers through his 
bushy grey locks and literally tearing 
them out by the roots, in the extremity 
of his misery. He got up and walked 
the floor, raging like a lion; a magnificent 
specimen of a man, in whom all the gifts 
and forces of mental and physical life had 
been lavishly cast; a man of strong pas- 
sions and fierce, indomitable will, still— 
untamed; with extreme capacities for 
happiness and suffering, despite his sixty 
years. 

He paced back and forth, lashing him- 
self to fury by the bitterness of reminis- 
cence and introspection, revealing the 
nature of his thoughts by more than one 
emphatic ‘‘Curse it,” till the tide of 
passion having reached the flood bezan to 
subside, and gave place to calmer, ten- 
derer thoughts and actions. 

‘‘Ah, Catherine, my girl, behold your 
work,’’ he said, suddenly stopping, and 
stretching out his arms, as to some visible 
creature, ‘‘see the transformation your 
disobedience and ingratitude have wrought 
in the father you might have bound with 
one silken tress of your hair to your will. 
Why not have trusted me, child? I 
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would not have been implacable; but to 
deceive me till the last; to steal away to 
the arms of who knows what low-born 
lover; to betray my love; to impeach my 
honor; to transform a loving, happy 
father into a Diogenes; to keep silence 
all these years.’ 

He stood with arms extended and 
gleaming eyes, looking into space; then 
lowering his voice, as if she to whom his 
words were addressed stood face to face 
with him, continued : 

‘¢ But [ have been to blame, Catherine, 
I have been implacable, in that I have 
never sought to find you.” 

Then, with sudden resolution, empha- 
sized by that. vehemence which charac- 
terized every act of the man, he said: 

‘« It is not too late yet, Joel Snaggs, to 
undo the work of years. Ah, Matt. 
Lambert, if it were only you my child 
had chosen ; poor but proud, upright and 
ingenuous, the pill would not be so bit- 
ter. After all, what does existence 
amount to without my child? Well, let 
to-morrow come, with its aftermath of 
anniversaries; keep yours, Matt. Lam- 
bert, and I’ll keep mine, and start anew 
from thence.’’ 

And Matt. Lambert trudged through 
the driving storm, his great, tender heart 
sorrowful for his little child, because this 
unlooked for change of weather would 
prevent the carrying out of their plans 
tor the celebration of the triple anniver- 
sary. As he turned into the street near 
his own home, a tiny creature in a Mother 
Hubbard water-proof, with the hood 
drawn over the shining head, and little 
feet shod with over-shoes, came skimming 
toward him like a swallow. 

The man’s pace was quickened, and his 
face transfigured as she came on, and 
long before she reached him his arms 
were ready and caught her up even before 
she stopped. . 

Just to see the love in his eyes, as the 
little creature put her arms about his neck 
and nestled her velvet cheek against his 
own, was worth going a day’s journey; 
just to hear her pretty prattle as she told 
how she and mamma had re-planned to 
keep the day, was worth a pilgrimage to 
Mecca; but to have had a single one of 
the score of kisses her rosebud mouth 
pressed upon his with such sweet aban- 
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donment of love, would have been infi- 
nite compensation for any privation and 
an incentive to overcome all obstacles in 
the way of her happiness. 

And so thought Matt. Lambert as he 
bore his baby, his kitten, his little Cather- 
ine up the steps to his own modest 
abode. 

So Matt Lambert’s trio of anniversa- 
ries were kept, to little Catherine’s de- 
light, at the Museum of Natural History, 
with a tidy little dinner at the Park res- 
taurant, and the after ecstasy of driving 
alone a spirited team of bronze-horned 
goats up and down the mall; the whole 
lovely day ending with an evening at the 
theatre, from whence little Kitten went 
home in such a bewilderment of bliss that 
all night long fairies and wood nymphs 
danced over the counterpane, and a comi- 
cal little Puck turned summersaults and 
posed on the foot-board of her cot. While 
Joel Snaggs, not so far away after all, had 
kept Azs anniversaries in loneliness and 
self-reproach for the last time. 

One person there was whose thoughts 
never left the austere old man through- 
out that day of quiet happiness, and that 
person was Matthias Lambert’s wife. He 
had told her as gently as he could with 
what reluctance Snaggs had granted the 
holiday, softening the bitter words and 
giving the man full benefit of the sub- 
lime pity and charity of his own great 
nature. But when she had laid her hands 
in his, and looking into his pitiful hazel 
eyes with her brimming blue ones, had 
asked in a whisper: 

‘¢ Has the time come, Matt.?’’ he had 
been compelled to answer, with a sorrow- 
ful shake of the head : 

‘* Not yet, my darling.” 

So winter passed, with the November day 
standing cut like a shrine, a little apart 
from the dusty highway, at which they 
had stopped to rest and make an offering 
of flowers, and June had come in with 
her wealth of sunshine and roses. 

Matt. Lambert in his cell in the count- 
ing-room had made up the day with over- 
hours, serving his employer with honest 
singleness of purpose, absorbed in not 
only the strict performance of appointed 
duties, but anticipating the wants of 
Snaggs, whose manner had altered, and 
whose words had lost that Damascus edge 
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that had characterized them prior to that 
day of days; while the men at the head 
of each department, who alone came into 
contact with the proprietor, felt that some 
great change, some softening influence, 
was at work on Snaggs & Co. 

Matt. noticed, too, with wonder, that 
where’ it had been an exception to see 
the chair before the old man’s desk 
vacant, he found it often so now when he 
came down the steps from his vault to ask 
for instructions, or give information upon 
some important piece of business. 

Whenever the day was especially bright 
this was almost sure to be the case; and 
what was strangest of all, Joel Snaggs 
was irritable if detained about his own 
affairs, frequently leaving the counting- 
room, where he had almost buried himself 
for years, with such cautious silence that 
often Matt. came out of his cell with a 
handful of papers and was half across the 
intervening space before he noticed that 
Snagg’s desk was in disorder and his 
swivel-chair empty. 

The book-keeper’s practical mind was 
puzzled to find a solution for this aston- 
ishing change; for the money market was 
easy, credit good, and never in all the 
years of his connection with the firm of 
Snaggs & Co. had business been so pros- 
perous or the outlook so fair. It could 
be none of these things, therefore, that 
took Snaggs away, or accounted for these 
unseemly absences during business hours. 

But if Matt. Lambert could have fol- 
lowed his employer he would have been 
still more astonished in seeing that he al- 
ways went in the same direction, always 
turned at length into the same quiet 
street, and always stopped to speak to a 
fairy creature with shining chestnut hair 
and heavenly eyes of blue, who slipped 
her tiny hand confidingly in his and 
walked a little way up the street, chatter- 
ing gaily, while Snaggs, the most heart- 
less, soulless and bitter of cynics, turned 
as she left him to run back and stood 
watching the little creature with gleam- 
ing eyes till she reached her own door 
in safety. 

More astonished still would Matt. have 
been could he have seen the man’s face 
when she asked him one day with pretty 
naivete: 

‘¢Are you anybody’s grandpa?’’ and 


then, without waiting for an answer, the 
sweet little voice dropping into sorrowful 
accents : 

‘« Bessie Dunn has such a nice grandpa. 
I wish I had a real grandpa too.”’ 

‘‘A real grandpa, little one? What 
is a real grandpa?” 

‘“‘Oh, one you can see and love, and 
take walks with in the park.” 

‘And haven’t you a grandpa, dear?”’ 
asked Joel Snaggs, regarding the lovely 
upturned face with hungry eyes. 

‘‘Yes, sir; but not a real one.’’ 

‘‘What kind of a grandpa have you, 
then, my pretty one?”’ 

‘‘I don’t know, he is way off,” she 
said, with a sorrowful shake of her head. 

‘‘But will he not come home some- 
time?’’ asked Snaggs. 

‘‘Mamma says maybe he will, but I 
guess not, ’cause I’m five years old and 


he never came to see me yet,’ answered . 


the child. 

‘* Will you tell me your name, dear? ’”’ 
asked Matt. Lambert’s employer as they 
reached the corner and stopped as usual. 

‘“‘Oh yes! It is Catherine Snaggs 
Lambert,’’ answered the unconscious babe, 
patting the bony hand that held her little 
dimpled one. 

‘* Catherine Snaggs Lambert /’’ gasped 
Joel Snaggs, while all his features worked 
convulsively. 

Then he suddenly bent and lifted the 
child in his arms and with all his starved 
soul looking through his humid eyes into 
her celestial blue ones, and asked hoarsely: 

‘*Will you let me be your really 
grandpa, dear?” 

«*Qh yes, oh yes,”’ she cried, delight- 
edly laying a dimpled hand on either 
wrinkled cheek. 

‘‘Then kiss me, Catherine, and run 
back to mamma,’’ he said. And Matt. 
Lambert’s little Kitten had pressed her 
rosebud mouth against old Snaggs’ grey 
moustache, and, slipping from his arms, 
gone skimming like a swallow up the 
street, whilst he stood still and watched 
her; and such a swell of memories came 
rolling in upon his soul that no power on 
earth could have drawn his feet again that 
day toward the counting-room of Snaggs 
& Co. in Maiden Lane. But sweetest 
and best and strangest thing of all the 
beautiful finale to all the wonderful 














WAITING 


denouement of which Matt. Lambert’sanni- 
versaries had been the cause; the hour 
when Snaggs had entered, locked the 
door and crossing the counting-room with 
bounding step, entered his book-keeper’s 
cell and laying his hand upon his arm, 
said with a simulation of ferocity: 

‘*Matt. Lambert, I have found you 
out!’ 

And when the man had turned, white 
and trembling, to look at his employer, 
how Snaggs’ eyes had betrayed him after | 
all, and the two men had grasped each 
other’s hands and shaken them until they 
ached; the strange tenderness in old 
Snaggs’ voice as he told how he had come 
upon little Catherine one day when he 
was wandering aimlessly to ease the ach- 
ing of his heart; how something in the 
little creature’s face brought back such 
vivid memories of his only child, that he 
had been drawn again and yet again to 
look upon the babe, till all her sweet 
confiding little ways had broken the crust 
of bitterness in which his soul had been 
encased for years, and when God had seen 
that he was ripe for revelation, the child 
had said, ‘* My name is Catherine Snaggs 
Lambert.”’ 

«« Matt. Lambert,” old Snaggs had said, 
with choking voice, taking off his spec- 
tacles to polish them, ‘‘ put on your hat 
and take me now to see mychild.”” And 
the book-keeper had slammed his ledgers 
into the safe, snatched his hat likea school- 
boy from its hook, locked the door of his 
vault, and gone out arm in arm with 
Snaggs, which being seen by one of the 
foremen, had so staggered the man that 
he was found leaning against the door in- 
capable of speech, till revived by a timely 
d ose of Bourbon straight and strong. 


AITING for me, over the sea, 
Loved ones are waiting, are waiting 
for me; 
Oceans divide, but love doth abide, 
Love, what is time, what are oceans to thee? 


Waiting for me, over the sea, 
Who, who are waiting and longing for me? 
Mother and father, sister and brother, 
Friends and relations are waiting for me. 
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And when they came at length to Matt. 
Lambert’s happy home, and the door was 
opened by the tidy little maid, and little 
Catherine, catching sight of Snaggs, went 
skimming down the hall, crying ; 

‘¢Oh, mamma, here’s my real grandpa 
come !’”’ 

And she, the wife and daughter, who 
had fled because she loved her father’s 
poor, but noble book-keeper more than 
his rich, but sordid partner, came ; fair 
and beautiful, but looking first at her 
husband, asked with trembling lips: 
‘¢ Has the time come, Matt ?”’ 

‘«The time is here, my darling,’ he 
said, and with a cry she cast herself into 
the open arms of Snaggs, who held her 
fast, and bent his grey head and laid his 
cheek against hers, whispering : 

‘Catherine, my Catherine, forgive me, 
dear.”’ 

Ah, that my pen could portray the 
picture as I see it all; the re-uniting of 
the broken chain of love by the golden 
link of childhood; the gradual trans- 
formation of the hardened cynic; the 
pride with which he introduced Matt. 
Lambert as ‘‘ my son-in-law and partner, 
sir,’’ installed his daughter mistress of 
his home; did his best to spoil little 
Catherine, and in the exuberance of his 
joy did what he was never known to do 
before, became acquainted with his em- 
ployees, and sought to establish a feeling 
of friendliness and good-fellowship among 
them, one and all; last, if I but had the 
skill to paint with facile pen all the six- 
teenth day of November will hold for that 
quartette of happy hearts henceforth so 
long as life may last, then, indeed, would 
I be content. 


Waiting for Mle. 


BY EDMUND A, WHEATLEY, 


But there is one, waiting for me, 

Nearer and dearer than all o’er the sea, 
No earthly tide our affections divide, 

Yet she is waiting, waiting for me. 


Gone on before, on the dim shore, 

Nought but death’s river divides her from me, 
Over the valley and shadow of death 

There I shall find her, waiting for me. 
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The Sepulchral Wase. 


BY ANNIE MARIA BARNES. 


present to select, but then I well 

knew my friend’s fondness for the 

odd and antique. Indeed, he had 

a perfect passion for collecting sin- 
gular bits of pottery, the more singular 
the better—vases, urns, lachrymatories, 
and anything else of the kind that came 
in his way. 

That the bride elect herself might not 
feel so highly pleased or flattered by the 
grimness of my selection never once en- 
tered my head. My thoughts on the sub- 
ject were all with my friend, who had 
been as a brother to me ever since the 
death of both parents had left me with- 
out a near relative in the world. 

His letter, informing me of his pros- 
pective marriage and urging me to return 
at once so as to participate, had reached 
me only that morning in the little for- 
eign town, whither I had gone to escape 
the noise and dust of the larger cities. 

It was while awaiting the sailing of the 
steamer in L—— that I thought of the 
bridal present. 

A queer little shop near the wharf, 
with its windows filled with curiosities of 
every description, soon attracted my at- 
tention, and it was there that, after rum- 
maging fora half hour or more through all 
manner of odd and curious bric-a-brac, I 
finally stumbled upon the sepulchral vase, 
for by this name the dealer had specified 
it, though at first sight it seemed to have 
very little of a funeral-like appearance. 

It was thousands of years old, he as- 
sured me, and had been taken from an 
ancient Egyptian tomb. 

I thought the dealer acted very 
strangely in regard to the sale of the vase. 
It was by the merest accident I had stum- 
bled upon it, concealed as it had been 
behind a hideous Hindoo idol. The 
moment my eyes rested upon it I recog- 
nized that it was exactly what I wanted. 
But I could in no way account for the sin- 
gular behavior of my dealer, whose 
manner had grown strangely nervous and 
excited from the moment I had unearthed 
the vase. He assured me at first that it 
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was not for sale; again that it was 
already engaged. 

In vain I offered him what I knew was 
a most extravagant price for it. Finally, 
after glancing at my watch and finding 
I had only a few moments in which to 
catch the steamer, 1 gave vent to my 
vexation in words. Instantly the manner 
of my dealer changed. He was now the 
anxious party. 

‘‘The Signor is then no. resident 
here ?’’ he questioned, hurriedly. ‘‘ His 
intention is to take the steamer to his 
home on the other side of the great 
water ?”’ 

I assured him in the affirmative, and 
was on the point of hastening away when 
his voice again detained me: 

‘¢ The Signor maythen have the vase,’’ 
and began wrapping it up ere I had time 
to reply. . 

Once within my state-room I sat down 
for a more extended examination of my 
treasure. It was truly a wonderful 
specimen of the potter’s art, and the more 
I gazed at it the mote I pictured to 
myself my friend’s delight in its possession. 

The substance of which it was formed 
was of a dark purplish black, having more 
the appearance of hardened rubber than 
of brittle clay. Indeed, as I threw my 
middle finger out from my thumb with 
some force against the side of the vase, 
it failed to give back the usual metallic 
ring, but instead a dull, thumping sound. 
The base was quadruple in form, and each 
corner ornamented with a pear-shaped 
projection some five inches in height. 
Each of these, in turn, was capped by the 
grim head of one of the four great deities 
of ancient Egypt, commonly called the 
four genii of the ament or Hades. All 
this my dealer had explained to me. Di- 
rectly from the centre of the base rose a 
cylindrical figure, dome-shaped at the 
top and bearing aloft a grotesque form. 
I could set this down in my mind as no 
other than a bogie, though it was by no 
means hideous in appearance, but weird 
and fanciful to a degree to attract atten- 
tion rather than to repel it. 
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The dealer had said to me that he 
really did not know the signification of 
this central figure, though aconnoisseur in 
such things had informed him that it was 
doubtless intended as a likeness of the 
genius Hapi, ‘‘ The Concealed.’’ Atthe 
same time he admitted the possibility 
of a mistake, as that Egyptian tutelary 
divinity was oftenest represented with the 
head of a cynocephalous than otherwise. 

It was truly a grotesque figure, that of 
the Hapi, a short thick-set body, long 
thin legs terminating in the claws.of an 
animal, uncouth, disproportionate feat- 
ures, great staring, apparently blinking, 
eyes, and one arm thrown across the 
breast and stuck idiotically into the gap- 
ing mouth. 

The head and body from the waist up 
were open, perfectly hollow and water- 
tight, thus forming a receptacle. About 
the waist there was a serrated band, ap- 
parently of some hard, glass-like substance, 
though not brittle. From the waist down 
to the body’s jointure with the legs was 
perhaps some six inches; from the waist 
to the top of the head about eight. Around 
the top of the cylindrical base upon which 
the Hapi rested were a number of hiero- 
glyphics worked in alkaline glaze of a 
dark maroon color—an inscription, doubt- 
less. 

As we made an unusually quick voyage 
I had the satisfaction of arriving in A 
three days prior to the one set apart for 
my friend’s wedding. 

That night as he called at my boarding- 
place I was so filled with thoughts of the 
vase, and an impatience to witness his 
delight at beholding it, that I could not 
wait for the night of the happy event, 
but forthwith exhibited it to him on the 
spot. 

His surprise and pleasure were even 
greater than I had anticipated. Indeed, 
so much was he fascinated with the vase, 
so rare and valuable a curiosity did he 
regard it, that nothing would do but that 
the bride-elect herself must have a look at 
it before the auspicious night. 

They were going away immediately 
after the ceremony, he argued, and in the 
hurry and bustle attendant on their de- 
parture there would be neither the time 
nor the opportunity for Edith, his intend- 
ed, to examine it as he wished her to do. 





Of course, I could do naught else than 
yield to the wishes, and the next morning 
at ten o’clock was selected as the time I 
should call with him upon Miss Caverly, 
carrying the vase. 

I had, I must confess, no small amount 
of curiosity in regard to the young lady 
who had, as it was quite plain to me, so 
unreservedly won the heart and the de- 
votion of my noble friend. He had told 
me all there was to tell that night as we 
sat late over our pipes. Edith Caverly 
was an orphan, and had been raised by an 
aunt, who was the only near relative she 
had in the world with the exception of a 
grand-uncle on her father’s side. This 
uncle lived near L , the very point 
from which I had taken the steamer for 
home. He was rich and eccentric, and, 
beyond asking her over to spend some 
months with him during the spring and 
summer of the preceding year and send- 
ing the amount necessary to defray her 
traveling expenses, had never noticed his 
niece in any other way. However, it was 
currently believed that he would remem- 
ber her handsomely at his death. My 
friend, also, told me something else in re- 
gard to the property over which Gerard 
Caverly held undisputed sway. 

Miss Caverly’s great-grandfather had 
been twice married. By each unionason 
had been born to him with but five years 
difference in their ages. The elder, Miss 
Caverly’s grandfather, had been dead 
these fifteen years or more; the younger 
was her grand-uncle, the present Gerard 
Caverly. 

lt was the oldstory of adiplomatic and 
determined step-mother—a disliked and 
defrauded step-child. . How she ever ac- 
complished it was known only to herself, 
but before either boy was of age a will had 
been made giving the large estates, every- 
thing, to the younger; a bare pittance to 
the older, scarcely enough to carry him 
through college. And this will remained 
unaltered up to the time of the old man’s 
death, though there were rumors of an- 
other dated later and making an equal 
division. But asno trace of it could be 
found, the rumors soon died away. The 
younger came into undisputed possession ; 
spent his money lavishly, but chiefly upon 
himself ; developed into a morose, cyni- 
cal old man without wife, children or 
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friends ; while the elder crossed the ocean, 
grew up with a vigorous new country, and 
died honored and regretted with the weep- 
ing faces of dear ones about his bed. 

Miss Caverly’s father had been very 
much as her grandfather, manly, indus- 
trious, and beloved. But an unfortunate 
business venture had swept away his 
every dollar the very year his wife died, 
and he himself not long surviving this 
dual calamity, his orphan girl would thus, 
but for her mother’s sister, have been left 
to buffet alone with the world. This aunt 
had truly supplied the place of a mother ; 
and though her husband enjoyed only a 
moderate salary through a government 
appointment, she, nevertheless, lavished 
upon her niece the best gifts within her 
power. 

And this was the young lady to whom 
my friend was engaged to be married, 
who, as he assured me with all a lover’s 
blind idolatry, was ‘‘ an angel,’’ or to put 
it more moderately, ‘‘the best girl in the 
world,” 

The next morning promptly at ten, we 
were both seated in her aunt’s modest, 
yet exceedingly tasty little parlor, await- 
ing her arrival. She did not detain us 
long. She came within five minutes, 
bringing with her all the freshness, bright- 
ness, and perfume of the fair spring morn- 
ing we had left out of doors. Not grandly 
tall nor regally beautiful, neither etite 
nor fairy-like, but a lithe, medium-sized 
figure gracefully carried in every move- 
ment, a sweet, earnest face with character, 
Gecision, stamped all over it, and a voice 
ittingled one’s veins to hear. No won- 
der my friend loved her. But for the 
troth I knew plighted between them I 
would have surrendered to her without 
reserve my own heart upon the spot. As it 
was, I could only admire chivalrously 
from a distance. But from that mo- 
ment I was her devoted slave. Her man- 
ner, too, was most winning and cordial. 
I was the best friend of her betrothed; that 
was sufficient she assured me. 

Gaily we chatted for a while, my admi- 
ration and respect increasing at every mo- 
ment, when my friend introduced the sub- 
ject of the sepulchral vase. I had brought 
it along much more carefully wrapped 
than when I had received it from the deal- 
er’s hands. It,therefore,took me sometime 
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to remove the coverings. At the words 
‘¢sepulchral vase,” as uttered by my 
friend, I noticed that she started and grew 
pale, while her manner all through the un- 
wrapping was exceedingly nervous and 
excited. 

As the last fold dropped away, and I 
held the vase up for her inspection, I was 
considerably startled to hear her give 
utterance to a strange, gasping cry. The 
next moment she had darted towards me 
and grasped both slender hands about the 
grotesque figure of the Hapi. As she did 
so a cry sharper than the preceding one, 
and more decidedly a cry of pain, passed 
her lips. The next instant, as she with- 
drew her hand, I noticed that there was a 
stain of blood across the palm. She had 
wounded it with the sharp points of the 
serrated belt about the Hapi’s waist. 

With considerable alarm and concern 
my friend at once sprang to herside. His 
intention, evidently, was to gain posses- 
sion of the wounded hand, and to unclasp 
the other from about the vase ere further 
damage wasdone. But as though divining 
his intention she suddenly swung her 
body around in front of him, and ere 
either of us knew what she was about, had 
seized \the vase with both hands and 
darted from the room. 

My friend stood staring at me stupidly 
for a few moments. Then with a quick 
exclamation of dismay he turned hastily 
in pursuit of her. That I was completely 
dumfounded by this singular behavior 
on the part of Miss Caverly can readily 
be surmised, as well as my grief and 
astonishment when my friend returned 
after some considerable delay, and I 
learned the true state of affairs. He was 
terribly excited and dreadfully worked up 
over the matter. The whole upshot of it 
was that Miss Caverly most emphatically 
declared that the vase belonged to her 
grand-uncle ; that it was an old heirloom 
that had been in the family for years and 
years; had even figured in her great- 
grandfather’s death-bed scene, and was at 
present valued by her uncle as none other 
of his treasures. Only that morning she 
had received a telegram from him announ- 
cing that the vase had been stolen, and 
begging her to send a description of it, 
which she knew perfectly, to police head- 
quarters that it might be telegraphed all 
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over the country, as he had every reason 
to believe that the thief had escaped with 
it to America. She had intended to men- 
tion the matter to her betrothed during 
our morning call and ask his assistance. 
Indeed, she had been on the very point 
of it when I had uncovered the wrappings 
of the prospective bridal present, and 
stood there with the identical vase in my 
hands! It surely was enough to startle 
her out of all self-possession, even to call 
forth those sudden and hysterical actions 
that had accompanied the seizing and 
carrying away of the vase. 

But the worst part of the whole business 
was that she believed me the thief, and 
would listen to neither reason nor remon- 
strance from my friend, who, as might be 
supposed, was bitterly indignant at her 
accusations. The consequence was they 
had had a quarrel, and my friend, in the 
heat of his wounded pride and indigna- 
tion, had haughtily declared that unless 
she withdrew her unjust aspersions it must 
all be over between them. She, on her 
part, was equally as haughty and deter- 
mined. Besides, as she firmly believed, 
she had right on her side. Thus the 
mingled sparks of two fiery tempers had 
sprung a perfect powder mine, which ex- 
ploding had blown up both poor victims 
with it. And it but two days to the wed- 
ding, too, the trousseau arrived, the guests 
invited, and even the feast nearly all pre- 
pared ! 

It would never do in the world, I 
thought ; something must be done. In 
vain I tried to reason with my friend. He 
must make some allowances I suggested, 
for the over-wrought state into which she 
had doubtless been thrown by the recep- 
tion of the telegram and the request her 
uncle had made. Then the discovery of 
the vase right on top of it all, and insuch 
amanner! It surely was enough.to com- 
pletely upset her. Wait until morning, I 
finally persuaded him, when she would 
have had time to think it all over and 
grow calmer. She would then be in a 
much more reasonable frame of mind, 
surely. 

But the morning brought no change in 
Miss Caverly’s position, towards me at 
least. Indeed, she seemed to have grown 
only the more bitter and unreasonable in 
her charges against me. My friend was 


thoroughly out of patience, to say noth- 
ing of temper. 

*«T declare she is as foolish and incon- 
sistent as a child, not to mention her 
hardness and injustice!’’ he declared 
with some heat. ‘‘I believe the misera- 
ble thing has completely bewitched her. 
She doesn’t do anything but sit where 
she can see it and mutter over it all the 
time.” 

And so it seems as if it had cast some 
evil spell over her, that or something 
else. 

The morning passed, the day was fast 
drawing to a close, when a happy thought 
struck me. While in the little shop at 
L., I had picked up from the counter a 
card containing the address and business 
of the dealer. I might need it for future 
reference, I thought. As I now recalled 
the circumstance, J went at once to my 
room and began searching for it in the 
pocket of the coat I had worn at the 
time. To my satisfaction I soon found it. 

Ten minutes later I was seated in the 
pleasant parlor I so well remembered, and 
writing these words across one corner of 
the card: ‘‘ LET THIS PLEAD FOR ME.” 
The next moment I had placed it in the 
servant’s hand with the direction to carry 
it direct to Miss Caverly. 

She had barely had time to read it, I 
thought, when the door of the parlor, 
which was partially ajar, was thrown has- 
tily open and Miss Caverly herself, tear- 
ful, sweet, but best of all penitent and 
appealing stood before me. 

‘¢Can you ever forgive me?’’ she 
cried in that exquisite, yet at this mo- 
ment intensely vibrating voice I remem- 
bered so well. ‘‘Isee it allnow! That 
card has recalled me to my senses. Col- 
lona Trotti is the brother of a man in 
my uncle’s employ who has for some time 
been under the shadow of my uncle’s 
suspicions. Collona himself has long 
coveted the vase, and has more than once 
tried to purchase it from my uncle. Oh, 
how could I have wronged you so? and 
you Harry’s best and dearest friend, too! 
But you do not know the state I have 
been in ever since the reception of my 
uncle’s telegram. Oh, it was dreadful! I 
know the store he sets by the vase. 
Why, he can hardly bear it out of his 
sight! and I feel is at this moment in a 
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perfect fever of unrest in regard to it. 
He has declared time and again that he 
would go raving mad if it should be lost, 
and I believe would go to the ends of the 
earth in search of it. Why, he has even 
made usall promise tosee that it is buried 
with him! I can’t comprehend what 
there is in it to make him go on so about 
it. It is true it isarare and unique curi- 
osity and has been in the family ever 
since my great-grandfather was a young 
man. Why, will you believe it, my 
great-grandfather was the very same way 
about it as my uncle? He wouldn’t let 
it out of his sight, only he never said 
anything in regard to its being buried 
with him. But when he was dying he 
kept asking and motioning for something. 
It was a long time ere they understood 
that it was the vase he wanted. Whenat 
last they got it to him he was so near 
gone he could do nothing but pick at the 
sharp-pointed belt about the Hapi’s waist. 
It was certainly ominous that he should 
have cut his hand with it just as I did 
mine this morning. And I have been 
told that those who prepared his body 
for burial did not altogether take away 
the blood stains from his fingers.’’ 

With a little shudder Miss Caverly, who 
had been standing all this time, seated 
herself while she concluded : 

‘*T have telegraphed my uncle that I have 
found the vase, and I am every moment 
expecting to hear from him.”’ 

The words had barely left her lips 
when a servant came through the open 
door with the well known manilla envelope 
of the telegraph company in his hand. 

Miss Caverly gave a nervous little start 
as she opened it and glanced at the first 
line; then grew strangely white, finally 
vexed and flushed as she finished it, when 
she handed it to me. It was, of course, 
irom her uncle. Immediately upon the 
reception of his niece’s telegram announc- 
ing the discovery of the vase, he had 
started for A, although, as his message 
stated, suffering from a strange and com- 
plicated attack and really not able to 
travel. But his anxiety in regard to the 
vase and his impatience to have it once 
more within his possession had overcome 
all prudence. Even the warnings of his 
physicians had failed to stop him. But 
that they had not been without their 


effect was evidenced in the lines of the 
message, wherein he entreated her that in 
case the worst should happen to him on 
the voyage, and his body, as usual in such 
cases, be consigned to the deep, she 
would immediately take passage for the 
spot, the location of which would be 
determined as near as possible by the 
captain of the ship on which he had 
sailed, and there consign to the waves the 
sepulchral vase. 

In the meantime, he begged that she 
would not let it out of her sight, and that 
her marriage be postponed, as, in the 
event of his safe arrival, nothing would 
please him more than to be present. 

This latter part, by the way, was what 
had called forth Miss Caverly’s well- 
defined expression of vexation ; for now, 
that we had become reconciled, the 
lover’s quarrel was, of course, at an end, 
and the wedding would take place the 
following night, as heretofore arranged. 
Neither party, it seemed, had taken any 
step towards stopping the arrangements or 
notifying friends, each doubtless hoping 
against hope that the other would make 
the necessary concession. So, all that 
would have been necessary now, would 
have been to let things go on as program- 
med, but for this unexpected action on 
the part of the bride-elect’s uncle. 

At first Miss Caverly stoutly declared 
that she would not wait for her uncle; 
that he had no right to ask her to spoil 
everything by a postponement; that it 
was only a mere idle whim, a notion on 
his part that was unreasonable, to say the 
least ; and that she ought not to be ex- 
pected to throw everything and every- 
body out of gear simply to gratify a 
whimsical cld man My friend was of 
the same opinion. Besides his desire and 
impatience to call the sweet girl all his 
own was but natural. But the more 
cautious counsel of older heads finally 
prevailed. Edith had expectations from 
her uncle, her aunt, among others, sug- 
gested it would therefore be best to yield 
to his wishes. 

On the twelfth day following the one 
set apart for the wedding, and just as we 
were all waiting with what degree of 


patience we could summon the arrival of. 


Gerard Caverly, Miss Caverly was the 
recipient of a communication from the 
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’ captain of an European steamer that had 


just landed at Charleston. Said com- 
munication was to the effect that Gerard 
Caverly had taken passage with him at 
L.; that he had been in so prostrated a 
condition physically as to necessitate his 
being carried aboard the vessel; that he 
had continued to grow worse till on the 
fifth day out, at precisely 12 M., he had 
breathed his last. 

But previous to the occurrence of this 
melancholy event he had sent for the 
captain, to whom he had, without reserve, 
revealed the motive that had led him to 
undertake the perilous voyage. He beg- 
ged that his body might be kept at least 
thirty-six hours ere being consigned to 
the deep, and, upon that event, the captain 
would so take the bearings of the spot 
that something at least like its vicinity 
might afterwards be determined. He also 
asked that immediately upon the steamer’s 
arrival at her port the captain would com- 
municate with his niece, Miss Edith 
Caverly, enclosing a written message, 
that properly addressed and sealed, would 
be found in a compartment of his port- 
manteau. The captain would also please 
be so good as to notify her of the date he 
expected to begin his return voyage, so 
that she might take passage with him, 
expenses of which for herself and com- 
panion were paid by Caverly on the spot. 
The captain was then to bring her as near 
to the point at which his, Caverly’s, body 
had been launched into the sea as could 
possibly be determined. As to the further 
course of his niece, that would be a 
matter of her own choice, and one in 
regard to which he had privately written 
her. 

Such was the nature of the communi- 
cation made to Miss Caverly by Captain 
Luke Harley of the steamship Scotia, 
taking care to add on his own part that 
he expected to set sail on the twenty- 
third of the month. The letter was 


‘ dated the seventeenth and received the 


afternoon of the eighteenth. But five 
days, therefore; intervened. The first 


thing to receive attention was, of course, 
the wedding, as neither of the young 
people was of the mind to submit to 
longer delay. But on account of the 
death of Miss Caverly’s uncle and the 
melancholy circumstances connected with 
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“it, the marriage was a much quieter affair 


than at first intended. 

I, who, in the meantime, had received 
through Captain Harley, acting under 
instructions from Gerard Caverly, the 
amount expended in purchase of the vase, 
was entreated by the newly-wedded pair 
to accompany them on their mission. 
Afterwards, as Harry suggested, we would 
go for a run on the Continent, as they 
had already arranged between themselves, 
visiting such places as I had been forced 
to miss through the hasty summons 
home. 

The very evening of the day preceding 
our departure for Charleston there came 
a cablegram for Miss Caverly, or Mrs. 
Dolby, as she was now known. It was 
from a young friend of hers living in L., 
and threw no little consternation into our 
ranks, to say nothing of indignation. 
Immediately upon the announcement at 
his home of Gerard Caverly’s death, 
through telegraphic communication with 
his solicitor, his will had been opened 
and read. To the extent of not so much 
asa single farthing had his niece been 
remembered, but to various charitable 
and art institutions, that were to perpet- 
uate his name, every cent of his vast es- 
tates had been queathed. 

‘¢The mean old curmudgeon!’’ I ex- 
claimed in my indignation, unburdening 
myself to Harry. ‘‘I would see him 
forty fathoms deep in a sea of seething, 
boiling, retributive breakers, that would 
dash his bones into a million fragments 
and make sausage: mill shreds of his tough 
old flesh, before I’d move one foot to 
carry out his maniacal request !”’ 

‘*SoIthink and feel,’’ declared Harry, 
‘*but there is no use arguing the point 
with Edith; she believes it her duty to 
go, since the expenses of the journey 
have been paid. Besides she looks upon 
it as an appeal from the dead, and as such 
to be sacredly regarded.” 

Six days out from our sailing point, at ex- 
actly half-past 3 o’clock in the afternoon, 
agroup, consisting of Harry, Edith, Cap- 
tair Harley and myself, stood upon the 
forward deck of the steamer Scotia, with 
eyes intently scanning the wide expanse 
of waters. Edith leaned upon the arm 
of her husband, pale, every nerve strung 
to a tension, yet outwardly calm and col- 
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lected. 
in my hands, awaiting a word from the 
captain, when I would at once place the 
uncouth piece of pottery in her hands to 
be sent upon its downward journey. 

‘*Now!”’ exclaimed the captain, in 
low, intense tones, some moments later. 

I held out the vase to Edith. She 
stretched forth her hands to receive it. 
But either the tension had relaxed and 
her nerves were again unstrung, or else I 
was careless. At any rate the vase slipped 
clear of either grasp and fell downward 
in the direction of the deck, but not upon 
the deck, however. Something arrested 
it in its fall and held it—the soft yet 
strong fringe of the light shawl which 
Harry had carefully wrapped about his 
wife’s throat and shoulders. The fringe 
had become entangled in the serrated 
hand about the Hapi’s waist. 

I reached forth my hand and grasped 
the fringe, pulling as I did so, gently at 
first, then stronger as it continued to re- 
sist my efforts, though I did not pull very 
hard for fear of injuring the fabric. But, 
evidently, Edith did not set so great a 
store by it, for bending suddenly she 
gave the fringe a sharp, determined pull. 
Immediately thereon a strange thing hap- 
pened. The band slipped downward 
from the Hapi’s waist, disclosing an open- 
ing. Weall four saw the opening, but 
Harry’s quick eyes were the first to detect 
the gleam of paper within. With a hur- 
ried exclamation he thrust in his finger 
and thumb and immediately abstracted a 
closely folded packet. Unfolding it three 
sheets of fine linen paper, closely written 
and yellow with age, were exposed to 
view. 

‘‘The Last Will and Testament of 
Leonard Caverly,”’ read Harry in concen- 
trated tones, each syllable of which fell 


I was next to her, with the vase 


with an indescribable effect upon our 
ears. 

‘« My great-grandfather! ’’ gasped Miss 
Caverly that was; then seemed for the 
moment bereft of further speech. 

‘‘Yes, dear, your great-grandfather,” 
returned Harry, encircling her waist, 
‘¢and I have here nothing more nor less 
than that later will he was long suspected 
to have made, giving an. equal division 
of the property.”’ 

‘*Oh, do you—do you think,”’ faltered 
poor Edith, with wide and wounded 
eyes, ‘‘that he—that he—he,” essaying 
to point downward in the direction of the 
sea, ‘* that he could have known of this?” 

‘¢He did not know it, I am confident, 
dear, or he would have destroyed the 
paper long ago. But he suspected it, as 
every action of his goes to show. O, long 
defrauded princess,’? handing her the 


paper as he speaks, ‘‘ welcome to thine — 


own.” 

‘¢ Hurrah !’’ I cried, waving my hand- 
kerchief like an animated union-jack 
about their heads; ‘‘ but will you please 
tell me,’’ indicating the vase, ‘‘ what is 
to be done with this? ’”’ 

‘¢Pitch it overboard,’’ as at first in- 
tended,”’ suggested Harry, grimly; ‘¢ he’s 
welcome to what’s left of it.’’ 

‘*« But not before I have secured this as 
a memento,’’ I declared, grasping as I 
spoke a huge iron pin that lay near and 
severing the Hapi close off at its juncture 
with the cylindrical base. 

‘¢ We are considerably beyond the spot 
now,’’ suggested the captain, ‘‘ but, 
nevertheless,’’ I cried, as Edith’s white 
fingers let drop over the boat’s side what 
was left of the sepulchral vase, ‘‘I feel 
that in some way, never mind how widely 
separated, these two will manage to come 
together.” 


fier Work. 


BY CORNELIA REDMOND, 


I hover o’er her like the moth 


S HE sits with needle in her hand, 


That seeks the candle, while she works 
Bright flowers upon a piece of cloth, 


I watch those little fingers deft, 

On one a thimble’s shining brightly— 
I ask her what it is she does, 

“It’s crewel work,” she answers lightly. 


Ah! naughty, heartless little maid ! 
It cannot be that you are blind; 
I’m sure you know your pretty face 
Does cruel work of another kind, 
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Che fateful Opal. 


BY GERTRUDE GREEN, 


HE moonlight lies white on the 

field, and not even a breath 

stirs the shade of the trees, and 

yet I could swear as I sit here 

miles inland that I hear the eter- 
nal roar of the sea. For thirty years the 
sound has never left me, sleeping or wak- 
ing, and at times I am almost crazed by 
its insistent clamor. 

To-night an impulse which I can nei- 
ther understand nor resist, compels me to 
write down the events which have made 
my life as dreary as the sound of waves 
that forever fills my ears. 

Thirty years ago to-night, I was sitting 
alone in the library of an old country 
house in shire. The wind blew in 
from the sea whose continuous murmur 
mingled pleasantly with the happy reverie 
into which I had fallen. My pen had 
dropped idly from my hand, and the 
sheets of the letter I had been writing 
were stirred by the breeze that came in 
through the open window. As I look back 
upon this time, it seems to me the hap- 
piest period of my life, blest with youth, 
health, a fair prospect of rapidly attain- 
ing eminence in my chosen profession, and 
moreover, with the brightly dawning hope 
that she whom I loved, returned my pas- 
sion. 

From these dreams I was aroused by a 
cold breeze blowing in upon me, and I 
hastily arose and shut the window. Re- 
turning to the table to finish my letter I 
became conscious of a damp chill, and at 
that instant an icy tremor passed through 
me, and a terrified impulse led me to 
glance over my shoulder. Oh, horror, 
I never shall forget what I saw there! 
Resting upon my shoulder was a hand— 
a woman’s hand small and beautifully 
formed—it was white, too, but with an 
indescribable greenish pallor, and great 
drops of water stood like a death sweat 
upon it. Seaweed was tangled in the 
slender fingers, upon one of which was a 
massive, curiously-graven ring, the set- 
ting for a huge opal, that gleamed and 
paled with great throbs, as if it panted 
at the horror of the thing. 





These details burnt themselves indelibly 
on my memory, but I was filled with a 
ghastly, sickening dread when I saw that 
the hand, though seemingly not severed, 
had no visible accompaniment. I sprang 
up in a panic, and dashed blindly from 
the room, I knew not how. All night 
I paced up and down, too stunned to 
think or come to any conclusion, and, as 
morning broke, I threw myself, on the 
bed and tossed in fitful slumber. I felt 
miserably out of accord with the beauti- 
ful morning that greeted me as I passed 
with lagging step down the broad old 
staircase. 

A sweet ringing laugh that I knew, 
mingled with voices in eager conversation , 
echoed from the library, whence I had so 
madly rushed the night before. She whom 
I loved stood in the midst of a curious 
group, and as I entered held up her hand 
for my inspection. On her finger was a 
curiously graven ring—the same I felt 
with a thrill of horror that flashed with 
baleful light—surely the same, though 
now the gem was singularly lustreless and 
dead. 

‘¢ Where did you get that ?’’ I began, 
but stopped abruptly, fearing to betray 
myself. All talking together, the excited 
company finally made me understand that 
Elinor had found the ring close beside 


‘the writing table, and that no one could 


account for its appearance. A supersti- 
tious dread possessed me at seeing the ring 
on Elinor’s hand. I could wish to see it 
anywhere but there ; but I could not ask 
her to remove it, as I could give no reason 
for my strange request. 

Gradually I became accustomed to the 
sight of the ring, and Elinor seemed so 
gay and happy that the horrible associa- 
tions connected with it began to seem 
dreamlike and unreal. One night, how- 
ever, finding myself unable to sleep, I 
went down to the library to get a book I 
had left on the table. The singularly 


brilliant moonlight made a candle unnec- 
essary, and I had no difficulty in finding 
what I wanted. Turning to go, I paused, 
attracted by a slight sound that broke the 
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absolute stillness of the night—a soft grop- 
ing sound as of a hand moving stealthily 
over acarpeted floor. As I stood listening 
intently, filled with a dread foreboding, 
something from the blackness beyond 
came creeping, creeping slowly toward 
the bright patch of moonlight at my feet. 
Even before it reached the light I knew 
too well what it was. I would have fled, 
but a strange numbness overcame me! I 
would have shrieked, but I had no voice! 
Now I could see it plainly as it came 
slowly groping out of the darkness, and 
continued its search in the full light—that 
awful hand with the pallor and sweat of 
death and the clinging sea weed ; dut the 
ring was gone. 

Nearer and nearer it came, and was 
almost at my feet when my strained 
nerves gave way, and I knew nothing 
more till I found myself lying on the 
floor in the dim morning light. 

* * * 

The day was fair and hot, and the gay 
party at the house decided to drive to a 
sheltered cove at some distance, which 
some one had declared to be a perfect 
bathing place. All were in high spirits, 
and Elinor, who was a fine swimmer, 
challenged me to a swimming match. A 
depression that I strove in vain to shake 
off rested upon me, although I tried to 
conceal it, lest I should cast a gloom over 
the rest. 

We were soon ready for the bath, and 
I thought I had never seen Elinor look 
prettier than asshe dashed into the water. 
I followed, and we were soon swimming 


SONNET. 


abreast, far beyond the others. At that 
time it was rather unusual for a girl to 
swim, and I noted with admiration the 
strength and grace of her long, even 
stroke. 

Suddenly the backward sweep of her 
arm was arrested, and at this moment, 
the fateful opal on Elinor’s hand shot 
forth a fierce blaze. of light that blinded 
me; but not before I had seen what made 
my heart stop beating for an instant. Up 
through the water came the hand that 
twice before had cursed my sight. Slowly 
it rose, and grasped with its awful fingers 
Elinor’s wrist. 

This I had seen—the flash from the 
opal—then darkness for a moment. In- 
stinctively I clutched Elinor’s arm and 
tried to pull her toward me—in vain, for 
a mighty resistless power dragged her 
down. I did not relax my grasp and the 
same force drew me down with her. I 
struggled frantically to free her, but my 
breath was soon spent, and I was forced 
to return to the surface. A moment, and 
I had plunged down again. I caught at 
her garments, and this time encountered 
no resistance. 

In the meantime the bathers near the 
shore had noticed that something was 
wrong, and hastily put out in a boat, 
reaching the spot just as I came to the 
surface with my precious burden. She 
was lifted tenderly into the boat, and I 
followed, only to find that my efforts had 
been in vain—she was dead. One thing 
only remains for me to record, THE RING 
WAS GONE. 


Sonnet. 
J. HERBERT PHILLIPS. 


Of white leafed flowers that thickly fringed its banks; 


ITHIN a dell, one Spring, my boyhood knew 
2K A silver rill, which played through clustering ranks 
S) 


And near I often strayed, entranced, to view 

And watch the lovely plants, whose blossoms grew 
To fullness, as the day, with genial power, 
Diffused its sunlight o’er each modest flower. 

I left that home—returned, and once more flew, 

While Autumn reigned, back to the cherished place; 
The rill was not—nor flower nor plant was there, 
But earth instead, veiled by a gloomy air; 

I mourned the changes on sweet nature’s face; 
So hast thou vanished, loved one, and alone 
I weep that thou, with all thy gifts, are gone. 
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The Little Rubber Man. 


BY J. M. S. CARTER. 


HARLIE, Charlie, put your over- 
shoes where they belong and 
hang up your coat,” said Mrs. 
White, as her little son entered 

the kitchen one rainy day, and throwing 
his rubbers under the stove and his coat 
on a chair, came into the sitting-room, 
picked upastory book, and threw himself 
on the lounge. 

‘¢Qh, dear!’’ he grumbled, getting up 
slowly. ‘‘Can’t the horrid things stay 
where they are? ”’ 

Mamma made no reply, and Charlie 
with a frown went out and put his things 
away. 

‘‘ There! you old thing, why don’t you 


stay there?’’ he exclaimed, as the coat. 


dropped from the hook where he had too 
hastily hung it. Picking it up he again 
replaced it and hurried back to his read- 
ing. 
‘¢ Yes, I am very old.” 

Charlie rubbed his eyes and stared in 
astonishment at the funny little figure be- 
fore him ; and an odd creature it was in- 
deed, with its rubber face looking for all 
the world like Baby Nell’s rubber doll, 
only it was larger and had jet-black eyes, 
which seemed to look one through and 
through. He wore a long rubber coat ; 
on his head was a broad-brimmed rubber 
hat, while his feet were encased in rubber 
boots ; but did he really speak? Charlie 
could hardly believe his ears when he 


_ heard the little man say : 


‘*Yes, lam very, very old. Long be- 
fore you, or your father or mother were 
born, I wasliving. Nearly three hundred 
years ago the natives of South America 


used me for the same purposes that I am 
used to-day. The ancient Mexicans made 
me intoshoes,and used me for waxing their 
canvas cloaks to make them water-proof. 

‘‘My botanical name is Caoutchouc, 
and I am found inthe juice of many trees 
in tropical countries. The trees are tap- 
ped and the juice flows into basins, from 
which I am collected and, while still soft, 
moulded into forms for market. I was 
first known as India rubber, from being 
discovered useful in erasing black lead- 
pencil marks; but whatever process the 
ancient Mexicans used in making me into 
shoes must have been lost, for it was a 
long time before I could be made into 
overshoes that were good for anything. 

‘¢ Perhaps your grandparents have told 
you what strange tricks their overshoes 
used to play upon them when they were 
boys and girls; how, if it was a very cold 
day, they became too stiff to use, and if 
put near the fire, or it wasa hot day, they 
would melt and become soft and sticky. 
As gum I was sold at five cents a pound, 
while shoes made from me brought from 
three to four dollars per pair—that is un- 
til a hot summer reduced them to paste. 

‘¢ Finally, a Mr.Charles Goodyear, who 
was born in 1800, discovered a way of 
overcoming these difficulties; but it was 
only after eleven long years of poverty 
and failures that success at last crowned his 
efforts; and it was through the merest ac- 
cident, too, that itcametohim. One day, 
when experimenting with mein his wife’s 
kitchen, he dropped a little piece of gum 
and sulphur on the hot stove, and found 
to his amazement that it did not melt; 
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but it took five years longer to bring this 
discovery to perfection. 

‘‘In this state 1am known as vulcan- 
ized rubber, and am not only used in the 
manufacture of overshces, but also in 
making fire-hose, rubber belting, and arti- 
cles for medical and surgical uses, while 
under the name of vulcanite or ebonite I 
am made into combs, chains, bracelets, 
knife-handles, buttons, and even rails for 
railroads; so little boy, you see, I am very 


A Little 


useful after all, and not to be despised.” 

‘¢ Tell me some more, Mr. Little Rub. 
ber Man.’’ i 

‘¢ Why, Charlie, wakeup ; what are you 
dreaming about?” 

Charlie rubbed his eyes and looked 
around. Mamma and Nell were standing 
by the lounge, so it must have been a 
dream; but when he told it to mamma af- 
ter tea, shetold him it was all true, though 
there was really no Little Rubber Man. 


Mistake. 


BY J. C. 


WO little girls 
With golden curls 
Went out to play 


One summer day. 


Each had a doll 
Whose name was Moll, 
With yellow curls 

And teeth like pearls. 


Each one was dress’d 
In all her best, 

In spotless white 
With ribbons bright 


And on each fcot 
A dainty boot. 

«« Now, Jessie, dear,” 
Cried Katie Lear, 


“Let’s play we’re grown 
And houses own. , 

« That box, you see, 
Will do for me. 


“‘T’ll bring my chair 
And dishes rare, 

«« And carpet, too— 
It’s gray and blue.” 


« And I will take,” 
Said Jessie Blake, 
‘The wood-house room, 
My little broom. 


«« Will sweep it clean, 
Then with my screen 
«“T will divide— 
(It’s very wide) 


«Tt into two 
And have a blue 

«“ Room and a red, 
And Mollie’s bed— 


“The cutest thing 
I’ll go and bring, 
“With my new mug 
And crimson rug, 


« That mamma thought 
Was good for naught, 
“And gave to me— 
’T was old, you see, 


« And had, oh! lots 
Of grease in spots, 

‘* But then ’twill do 
If és not new. 


‘*So I will go, 
And you must—oh ! 
“Just look at that! 
My doll’s new hat, 


*¢ All mud and dirt, 
And Mollie hurt! 

“You hateful girl, 
You’ve broke a curl,” 


«‘’m not to blame, 
But Rover came— 

“ Aad don’t you see 
She b’longs to me ?” 


With tearful eyes 
Sweet Katie cries, 
As turning round, 
She from the ground 


Picks up a doll, 

Her own poor Moll, 
Whose dress of white 
Is such a sight! 


While from one foot 
Is lost a boot. 

“Yours is right here,” 
A great big tear 


Went splashing down 
Upon her gown. 

In great amaze 

Does Jessie gaze 
Upon her doll, 

Her own sweet Moll 
With dainty face, 
Each curl in place, 


Lying just where 
She had put her. 
(‘The naughty elf) 
Upon a shelf. 
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The Beautiful WPome-Cludb. 


BY EMMA J. GRAY. 


IX. 


a2@HAT have you there, 
Ke) Mollie?’’ rang out Ol- 
Wa’ ive’s cheery voice, as 
she entered the sitting- 
room where the girls 
had again met for their 
Thursday morning talk. 

‘*T have a package of 
: the Tobacco Insecticide 
Soap; you know I am a crank on the 
subject of flowers, and so of course I am 
always en the lookout for every help 





“that will accelerate their beauty and 


growth. I have tested this soap in our 
conservatory during the winter, and my 
plants have never before looked as health- 
ful as they do at present, nor have the 
flowers all through the season ever been 
as luxuriant or plentiful. By the appli- 
cation of this insecticide, and the daily 
syringing of your plants, there is no rea- 
son why their growth will not equal your 
expectation.’’ 

‘‘T am glad to know of it,’’ replied 
Olive, ‘‘ particularly for my rose bushes, 
for they are a constant irritation and dis- 
appointment, whether in the garden or 
house, they always look in the same sickly 
condition, and therefore anything but 
satisfactory. ‘Those little bugs just fasten 
tightly to the stems, and consume so much 
vitality that the poor bush has but little 
left.”’ 

‘¢ Well, this exterminator has proven a 
complete success with my rose bushes, 
and it hasalso helped mychrysanthemums, 
and indeed all my plants. I think if you 
try it, you will have a different story to 
relate this time next year.’’ 

‘“‘Oh do try it, Olive,” exclaimed 


‘ Edith, ‘‘I’m so fond of flowers, aren’t 


you, Amy, and if these two friends of 
ours are going to have such an, abundance 
of roses, lilies, pinks, chrysanthemums 
and everything, just think how much 
pocket money we will save, for Amy and 
I are too lazy to work over our own 
plants, and so have to buy what we want. 
But with two successful florists among our 
number, good fortune surely awaits us.’’ 


These words caused a general laugh, as 

well asthe answer ‘‘ we’ll see about that,”’ 
and then the merry four, with knitting, 
crccheting, and embroidery in hand, 
seated themselves to receive and debate 
points regarding the furnishing of the 
room known as the library, which was 
the topic assigned to Molly for the morn- 
ing. 
‘¢I think, girls, there is no furnishing 
for the library as essential as is good 
light, so be wise regarding the shading ot 
your windows. Green is always restful to 
the eye, and if you will put a transom, 
emitting an olive or sea-green tint at the 
top of your sash, a healthful as well as 
fashionable tone will pervade your room. 
Below the transom suspend ecru colored 
lace curtains, and if you insist on darken- 
ing beyond what has already been done 
by the shade which is a part of every 
window furnishing and the lace curtain, 
add another curtain of China silk, and 
hang it from an open lattice, extending 
from the top of the casement, as far down 
as the green transom in the window. I 
emphasize ofen lattice so that the green 
of the transom will be sufficiently seen ; 
and, by the way, girls, this lattice is very 
fashionable. For evening use, have on 
hand a liberal supply of well trimmed 
and well equipped lamps.”’ 

‘¢What do you mean by well equipped 
lamps ?’’ asked Edith. 

‘¢ Those which have good burners, such 
as the Duplex, Niagara, or Imperial, and 
those that are filled with the best quality 
of oil. It is not unfrequently the case that 
grocers or other parties from whom oil is 
obtained will deceive, and disagreeable 
odors, insufficient light, and accidents 
are the direct result. Your burner and 
the oil used is of far more import to a 
well furnished library than the character 
of the vase in which your lamp rests. 
Choisey-le-Roi faience mounted in 
richly gilt metal mountings form elegant 
lamp vases, but the light surmounting 
these vases demands more consideration 
than the vase which holds it.” 

‘¢Don’t you approve of lighting by 
gas ?”’ inquired Olive. 
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‘Yes and no. It is well to have gas, 
particularly if you have the attachment, 
which is now as easily and inexpensively 
procured, the simple pulling of a brass 
chain will turn on the gas to the burner 
affixed in a moment. But oil light is 
known to be steadier, and therefore is 
positively less hurtful to the eye than the 
changeful flickering which is a sure ac- 
companiment of gas even under the most 
favorable auspices.’’ 

‘*As for your wall hanging, girls, I know 
nothing better than for you to buy some 
of the new felt paper. It is decorated 
with figures pressed all over the surface, 
these being a lighter tint than the back- 
ground, which is sprinkled with tiny 
particles of mica, thereby enlivening, and 
thus given a light effect to your room. 

Whatever you may decide on as the 
proper wall covering, give particular at- 
tention to your frieze, as this is a notice- 
able decoration. I would suggest for this, 
crazy cloth, with ecru ground, and figures 
in color to match your side walls. Or 
put a latticed frieze over paper of terra- 
cotta, yellow, or some other bright color. 
Stain your floor if it is not already hard 
wood, and tack down a square of bordered 
Axminster carpet, allowing about fourteen 
inches of the wood to show beyond. 
And on this throw down one or two skin 
rugs ; for example, the skin of a fox, bear 
or leopard, with the heads attached. 

‘‘] once saw a very pretty rug made 
from the skin of a favorite cat,’’ inter- 
jected Amy. 

. “Did you? What kind of a cat?’ 

‘‘It was a common biack and white 
pussy, but the animal had been large and 
her hair very soft and fine, and the beauty 
of the skin, added to its association, made 
it very valuable to its possessor.”’ 

‘Why couldn’t a large rug do for the 
floor instead of carpet? A Sumac or a 
Daghistan, or what would be cheaper, one 
of our own American manufacture. It 
seems to me it would be prettier.’’ 

‘« Certainly it would do, Edith, but I 
think my first suggestion would be the 
better. But whatever is used, the library 
floor must be well covered, as all footfalls 
should be hushed in that room. Then 
there should be a lounge, and a sleepy 
hollow, and a rocker, and every chair, of 
whatever character, should be comfort- 








THE BEAUTIFUL HOME- CLUB. 


able. Besides these, there must also be 
ottomans and hassocks in variety. Let 
everything in the library have a restful, 
quiet look. It is somuch nicer to curl up 
in a capacious easy chair to read, than to 
be obliged to sit on a cane bottom, or 
worse yet, uncushioned hard wood recep- 
tion chair, and with your feet dangling 
in the air, because forsooth you are not 
very tall. I haven’t any patience with 
such home furnishing; it would be bad 
enough for a third rate boarding house.” 

‘Nor I,’’ said Olive, ‘‘and yet we 
have all met it, and with people who 
thought they were good home makers, 
too,”’ 

‘« By the way,” said Edith, ‘‘may I 
te]l you how to make a pretty footstool ?”’, 

‘« We are all attention.” 

‘¢ Well then, use for a foundation of 
the required size, canvas or carpeting; 
stuff this very tight and tack down on the 
top in the way that mattresses are uphol- 
stered. Cover this with gobelin-blue silk 
plush, using the same shade of covered 
buttons to tack the plush to the indenta- 
tions made in the canvas. Around the 
sides put a plaited ruffle of gobelin-blue 
satin, edged with a gimp of the same 
shade of blue and gold mixed, and tack 
in every under plait. Put a heavy silk 
cord of blue and gold to finish the top 
and bottom of the footstool, and a full 
bow of ribbons must be placed at each of 
the four corners. The under part of the 
footstool, or more properly brioche, may 
be covered with cloth, cassimere or any 
convenient material. And if you do not 
care to provide plush, you can use 
cretonne, alpaca, velveteen, or any other 
desirable material. The one I saw was of 
the plush, and it was lovely.’’ 

‘¢Of course you know, girls,’’ resumed 
Molly, ‘‘ you cannot get along without a 
library table. The favorite style is cloth 
covered, though if you prefer a leather 
top this may easily be obtained ; in either 
case, the covering is securely fastened 
within about four inches from the edge of 
the frame work, which is ordinarily of 
black walnut, though sometimes mahog- 
any, and even rosewood. On this table 
should stand a lamp, magazines, papers, 
and a paper-cutter.”’ ° 

‘Ts there anything new in the way of 
book-cases, Molly ?”’ 
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‘¢ The style of the last few years still 
continues. The lowstraight-topped book- 
case, rather than the tall one of former 
years holds precedence.. On the top of a 
book-case put odd queer vases, or unique 
curios of almost any character, a large 
stuffed ow], the bird of wisdom, is very 
suggestive ; also busts in bronze, marble, 
or even plaster casts of.famous writers, 
historians, or poets. Many book cases 
have their glass doors silk-lined, and oth- 
ers are without doors, the dust is pre- 
vented from entering such by a plush 
hanging suspended from a brass rod, run- 
ning the full length of the book-case. 
Instead of plush India silk, or Canton 
flannel horizontally banded with plush or 
silk is sometimes used.”’ 

‘¢Do you prefer seeing the doors of a 
book-case lined, Molly ?”’ 

‘¢ No, I would rather see the books. 
Well selected, and well bound volumes, 
standard works of the best writers, beau- 
tify and enrich the appearance of a 
library far too much to cover over, no 
matter how oriental, zsthetic, or dainty 
your silk may be. It is well enough to 
have your doors silk lined, if your book- 
case is only one-half or two-thirds full. 
It is far better to shield, than to exhibit 
your poverty.” 

‘¢ Besides that,”’ added Edith, ‘* books 
show the real pulse of the home. Let 
me enter as a stranger, any reception- 


* room, parlor, or library, and from the 


books and pictures I will see, my mind 
will not have much to discover, regarding 


the individual who is to greet me.” 

‘¢ Speaking about pictures, I would like 
to ask,’’ said Amy, ‘‘ what style is most 
appropriate for the library ?”’ 

‘¢ Well,”’ answered Molly, ‘all kinds, 
paintings, engravings, photographs, etch- 
ings, crayons, and chromos. I would 
suggest for subjects, for example a life- 
sized crayon of Tennyson, an interior, 
showing the study of Longfellow, a char- 
coal sketch, engraving, or etching of 
Kenilworth Castle, almost anything that 
would speak of literature. Always re- 
member, girls, appropriateness is two- 
thirds towards success in everything.” 

‘* Would you put a musical instrument 
in your library ?’’ inquired Olive. 

‘«Tf I had an organ, yes, in the absence 
of a music room, it seems the fitting 
place for it. Given the ruddy, cheery 
firelight from an open grate, in a room 
such as we have tried to describe, and an 
hour with loved voices, as gathered around 
the organ, an evening or good-night chant 
or hymn is sung, or you listen to the rich 
chords of Haydn, or the sweet, tender 
music of Schubert, I think even the 
stranger who may be within your gates, 
will know the fulness of the word 
Home.”’ 

‘« That is a very true, as well as pretty 
thought,’’ said Edith, ‘‘and a good one 
with which to close, for our time is up. 
Amy, we must hear from you next.”’ 

‘¢ May I talk about the dining-room ?”’ 

‘*T am sure we are willing, aren’t we, 


girls ?”’ 


A Grav Dap. 
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And from the earth shut out the warming 
rays 
Of Phcebus, to the sombreness doth make 
All neutral-tinted, one of those quiet days, 
When Nature in her Quaker garb arrays 
Herself. A day that doth awake 
The minor chords ; all silent through the hours 
That were so golden bright and crowned with 
flowers, 


ar thick curtain folds that are opaque, 


But now this fading Autumn time is fraught 
With neither pain nor pleasure; unexpressed 
Must be the feeling which descends unsought, 
A feeling half of peace, and half unrest 
Finds an abiding place within the breast, 
As if some gentle spirit hand had wrought 
A subtle change in Nature; and in man, 
A touch of mystery since the world began. 
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A Monthly Resume of Practical fMatters Relating to 
Dress and Social Kuvents. é 





BREATH of spring is wafted to us in 
the glimpses of wash goods already 
prepared for sale at the leading 
houses, Anderson’s Scotch ginghams 

rank first in favor, they grow each year in popu- 
larity and beauty, their durability being an 
established fact, the colors being undeniably fast, 
so that after being laundered they appear like 
new goods. Stripes in different widths and tones 
of color, plain goods, and a few with tiny dots 
make up the variety. 

Sateens vie with their sisters, China silks, in 
beauty, in fact it is frequently difficult when they 
are made up to tell one from the other. Colored 
grounds with white, cream and different shaded 
figures are the designs most popular. Lace and 
velvet are both used to trim them, the lace 
merely adding to the velvet cuffs, vest, or collar. 

Scotch striped woolens are newer than those 
of the plaid. Blue and green together, and the 
Fife colors are fashionable in these broad stripes 
that come in very sheer wool which looks very 
thin for the season, yet is quite warm and has 
the advantage of great lightness. It is also 
fashionable to use the Scotch colors in silk 
plaids, for plastron, collar and sleeves in black 
wool gowns. Another fashionable style is to 
give the effect of a bias plaid skirt underneath 
an apron overskirt of black cashmere; this is 
done by covering the lower part of the founda- 
tion-skirt and its back breadth with plaid wool 
cut bias, and draping over this a straight Eng- 
lish skirt of the black wool, long enough to 
conceal all but the edge of the plaid at the foot, 
and leaving it open behind to show the plaid 
breadth its whole length. Two pointed hand- 
kerchief-like ends of the black wool drop below 
the waist in the black. The slightly pointed 


waist of black wool has a yoke, and perhaps 
sleeves of the plaid. Homespun checked and 
plaided wool gowns are made with a double- 
breasted basque and kilted skirt. 

Bias gowns are one of the fads of the moment 
among the latest Paris importations. The waist 
and skirt are cut bias throughout, The bodice 
is a round belted waist without darts or side 
forms, and without any fulness except on the 
right shoulder, where it is laid in three or four 
very scant plaits; it is then hooked on the 
shoulder under these plaits, and is further 
fastened under the right arm. A lining fitted 
with darts is hooked in the middle of the front 
in the usual manner, and the bias cloth -is then 
drawn over this as smoothly as if it were elastic 
jersey webbing. The bias skirt consists of merely 
two bias breadths of ladies’ cloth, hemmed at: 
the foot, and mounted on the foundation skirt, 
with the front and sides nearly plain at the top, 
and all the fulness massed behind. 

A model of one of these gowns from Worth 
has pale grey habit cloth for the bias bodice and 
skirt, with moderately large mutton-leg sleeves of 
black velvet braided all over with black soutache 
set on edge; the high standing collar and the 
belt are of Persian galloon, with much gold amid 
its gray figures. The collar hooks on the right 
side above the fastening on the shoulder, and the 
belt is fastened under a small bow on the left 
side, The braiding on velvet sleeves is in block 
designs—blocks two inches square, made up of 
circles of braid alternating with Greek squares, 
or else the whole design is of arabesques, or of 
waved lines, or small twists or plaits. White, 
pink, and fawn-colored cloths are made in this 
style, with gold or silver belt and collar. 

Stout women should study what is most becom- 
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ing to their figures. The foundation skirt should 
be closely gored on the sides, while the front 
breadth should be full and nearly straight, and 
two or three inches longer than the back breadths, 
If the hips are very large, the underskirt should 
be gathered to a yoke deep enough to reach well 
down over them; sometimes a single yoke is used 
with buttons on the edge, to which the petticoats 
are buttoned, and some large women have buttons 
for petticoats set on the edge of their corsets. 
The princess gown, with the unbroken lines of 
its continuous breadths, is the prettiest of all 


house gowns for large women, but in many cases 


it is necessary to slope the front away toward 
the sides, and introduce a pointed bodice and 
petticoat front breadths, in order to make some 
slight drapery below the abdomen. The petti- 
coat front may have a deep Spanish flounce, with 
erect doubled ruffles at its head, added to breadths 
slightly full at the top; this gives a long, straight 
effect. If the figure is only becomingly plump, 
however, the straight line should be preserved in 
front of the skirt, having it open on flat panels, 
or on striped Eiffel points, or on a long gathered 
tablier of net or gauze. Full sleeves are best, as 
the size of the arm is not defined by them, and is 
thus left to conjecture. 

In selecting dress fabrics, dark shades of any 
becoming color, or else black, should be chosen, 
as light shades give the appearanee of greater 
size. Solid colors and lengthwise stripes will be 
found more appropriate than any figured goods, 
cross stripes, or plaids. The stripes should not 
be conspicuously wide or in striking contrasts of 
color. Bordered trimmings can only be employed 
as panels down the skirt and in long pointed 
lines on the bodice. When lace is used, it should 
be fastened down flatly and put on scantily, as in 
insertions or soft-falling frills and lengthwise 
jabots. 

No article of our attire has improved so much 
in appearance during the last yéar or two as our 
waterproof cloaks; the shiny, ill-shaped, evil- 
smelling, and stiff mackintosh is a thing of the 
past, and its modern substitute, the useful tweed 
or lighter silk mantle, with its waterproof lining, 
wanted but one thing to make it perfect, the 
abolition of the disagreeable smell that is the 
great drawback to mackintosh cloaks. 

I had always thought this objection could not 
be surmounted, but I find that in some of the 
London make of cloaks there is no smell what- 
ever to detract from the utility and charming 
appearance of these cloaks; not only are they 
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free from odor when not in use, but wearing 
them does not bring out any latent smell to pro- 
claim to the world at large the secret of their 
waterproof lining, and_ still worse to offend the 
senses of those most to be considered, the wearers 
of the garments. i 

Waterproofs for ladies are made of various 
materials; those in silk, of course, chiefly intended 
for summer wear, are exceedingly light and thin, 
and are in charming broché and striped patterns 
with pretty shot effects in various colors, in plain 
black, and in small black and white checkers 
and narrow stripes. These really elegant man- 
tles may be worn over a dressy toilette without 
damaging it by their weight, and without the 
usual incongruity that exists between a smart 
dress and a waterproof cloak, at least as these 
garments are generally made. 

For ordinary wear, there is an endless variety 
of thick and thin woolens, in plain colors, in 
stripes and fashionable checkers and plaids, and 
in damassé and broché patterns. Some of the 
thin dark striped and damassé woolens make 
most useful vétements, light in weight and neat 
in appearance, but for winter wear nothing can 
exceed, for stylish utility, the heavier checkered 
tweeds in soft fawn and brown shades. These 
waterproofs with straight fronts and long wing 
sleeves, heavy enough to keep in place, make 


splendid traveling cloaks, and are finished off in 


the most complete style; equipped in one of these 
the worst weather might be cheerfully faced, and 
they are eminently stylish and ladylike. 

In order to render the cloaks thoroughly 
healthy, the back has a separate ventilated lin- 
ing in silk or thin woolen, joined on only at 
the shoulder-seams and waist, and a neat fit is 
secured by elastic bands at the waist, which by a 
simple contrivance, can be raised or lowered to 
suit the figure. 

The cloaks for ladies are made in various 
shapes, as plain circulars with pélerine sleeves, 
with double fronts in the Russian style, and with 
loose wing sleeves; cloaks for little girls are in 
three different styles, and the immense choice of 
materials in which these most useful and well- 
finished mantels are made, gives a corresponding 
range of prices. 

The most fashionable shape for brooches is 
that of the Irish brooch, a nearly closed circle, 
with long pin from side to side. These are made 
in jet, silver and gold, and ornamented in various 
ways. In one model, two rings studded with 
pearls are passed over a gold brooch on the side 
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facing the opening, and fastened to it a little 
distance apart. In another, the same part of the 
circle of a brooch in old silver is decorated with 
three flies. The open ends of the circle are tap- 
ered off, but the pin, unlike that of the real Irish 
brooches which slides on the ring, is a fixture, 

Pins for the hair, in the shape of insects, are 
exceedingly popular; many are in steel, silver, 
and other metals, but some, especially butterflies 
and some kinds of beetles, are covered with 
delicate colored feathers. Dragon flies, partly in 
metal and partly in beads, grasshoppers, and 
moths, are mounted as long pins or as brooches, 
in which case they are sometimes represented as 
settled on a long stalk studded with pearls. 

Pins with heads in resemblance of flowers are 
sometimes set on springs, the pretty enamelled 
blossom trembling on its stalk at every move- 
ment of the wearer. Enamelled brooches in the 
shape and color of flowers, or brooches in antique 
silver, decorated with tiny enamelled forget-me- 
nots, are also very fashionable. Pansies and 
primroses are favorite flowers for this kind of 
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DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1. Walking costume of cloth, the skirt 
and front of bodice are in one, with deep border 
around the skirt and up the sides, of heavy pas- 
sementerie, Over-jacket entirely covered with 
passementerie, plain sleeves with cuffs to corre- 
spond, Toque of cloth, trimmed with passe- 
menterie, ribbon loops and wings. 

Fic. 2, Walking costume of black and green 
cloth. The front is entirely of black satin, 
trimmed with bands of green. The coat is 
straight down, trimmed with fur down the front, 
and across the front to the sides. Felt bonnet, 
trimmed with ribbon and aigrette. 

Fic. 3. Dress for girl of eight years, made of 
grey cashmere. The skirt is plain, bodice with 
jacket fastened over tothe left side. The basques, 
skirt, sleeves, and collar are all finished with a 
narrow braiding pattern. Hat of felt, with flare 
in front, and trimmed with ribbon loops. 

Fic. 4. Dress for little girl, made of brown 
wool goods, Plain bodice and full skirt, trimmed 
with bands of Persian embroidery. Hat of vel- 
vet, trimmed with ribbon. 

Fic. 5. Blouse suit for girl of seven years, 


made of blue and white striped flannel. The 
skirt is box plaited, also the blouse; the collar 
and cuffs are bias stitched with blue silk. Hat 
with wide flare, made of felt, faced with velvet, 
and trimmed with velvet ribbon. 


Fic, 6. Frock for little girl, made with skirt 
and bodice in one, with double shirring at the 
waist. Puff sleeves, double ruffle collar. Hat of 
velvet, trimmed with bird and bows. 

Fic. 7. Street costume for lady, made of plain 
and plaid grey woolen goods. The front breadth 
is of the plaid, the side pieces joining upon this, 
and cut up shorter towards the back. Slashed 
basque bodice, with rever$ and plaited vest. 
Sleeve with triple cap. Hat of grey felt, trimmed 
with ribbon leops. 

Fic. 8. Frock for little girl, of dark green 
velvet, The skirt is plaitec, bodice plain with 
plaited front, and trimmed with bands of écru 
embroidery, Full sleeves trimmed to correspond, 
Ribbon belt fastened with a rosette. Felt hat 
trimmed with ribbon. 

Fic. 9. Coat for girl of ten years, made of 
cross-barred brown cloth. It is plaited at the 
neck, shirred in the front and back at the waist 
line. There is a single revers in front and a 
turned down collar. A belt of the material is 
fastened on the back, and the points crossed and 
buttoned in front. The cuffs are trimmed with 
a large button. Hat of felt, trimmed with 
plumes, : 

Fic. to. Cloak for girl of eight years, made 
of figured grey camel’s hair cloth, with collar, 
shoulder straps and belt of dark blue velvet. It 
is shirred at the neck and the waist line in front. 
The top of the cape part is plaited upon the 
shoulder, the velvet bands, covering it. The col- 
lar is turned down, and a belt with pointed ends 
is fastened at each side seam and crossed in front. 
Toque of velvet, trimmed with birds. 

Fic. 11, The Lorna hat made of black velvet. 
Drapery of gold lace, mixed with black loops 
and bows of black faille ribbon. 

Fic. 12, 13. Front and back view of visiting 
toilette of rich faille. The skirt and corsage are 
separate, except the right front, which is of prin- 
cess cut, decorated with loops of ribbon up the 
side. The left side of the skirt is plaited, orna- 
mented with pendants of passementerie. _Bre- 
telles and ornaments of fine passementerie, The 
sleeves are full to the shoulder, and tight below. 
Bonnet embroidered with fine jet, and trimmed 
with flowers and ribbon loops, 

Fic. 14. Bodice for home wear made of cash- 
mere, trimmed with braiding. The front is 
trimmed as a yoke, over which the plaited ma- 
terial is arranged, finished with a band of the 
trimming used. The fronts hang quite loose, and 
are drawn into the waist bya band, The basque 
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is cut long, The sleeve is cut very full below 
the elbow, and gathered into a band at the wrist. 
A puff on the shoulder completes this model. 


Fic. 15. Blouse bodice of soft silk, trimmed 
with embroidery. The fronts are full, and 
gathered into the neck and shoulders, fastening 
up the right side, The back fits close to the 
figure. The basque is cut very full and long. 
The sleeve is cut very full below the elbow, and 
gathered into a deep cuff at the wrist. A plaiting 
of the silk is arranged to form a frill at the neck. 


Fic. 16. Matinée breakfast wear made of 
striped flannel. The fronts are left to hang per- 
fectly loose, let in with a small V-shaped vest, 
fastening invisibly up the left side, and orna- 
mented with a sailor collar. The back is semi- 
tight-fitting. The sleeves are full, and gathered 
into a narrow band at the wrist, the whole being 
ornamented with one row of ribbon velvet round 
basque, up the fronts, and round collar and cuffs. 


Fic. 17, Coat sleeve, ornamented with a puff 
on the shoulder, and fastened across with three 
tabs and buttons. 


Fic. 18. Full sleeve, trimmed with a deep, 
pointed band above the elbow, and gathered 
into a deep cuff of the same at the wrist. 

Fic. 19. Fichu made of plaid woolen, to 
ornament a plain cloth gown. 


Fic. 20. Promenade set for a child to match 
the costume. Puffed Tam O’Shanter in the ma- 
terial of the dress, encircled with a silk or velvet 
band, and flanked at the side with two heron’s 
feathers. Muff bag to match, bordered with silk 
frilling around the openings and the pocket flap, 
which is fastened with a gimp button. Bows 
and holder in corded ribbon, matching the band 
of the hat, 


Fic. 22. Fancy bow to fasten at the throat, 
made of lace and ribbon. 

Fic. 23. Fichu for front of dress of white 
crepe, arranged in two frills on a band of colored 
ribbon. It fastens on each shoulder under a 
bow of ribbon tu match. 

Fic, 24. Sunflower fan in plush and ribbon 
loops, with handsome bow of satin ribbon, brown. 
and gold, 


Fic. 25. Lace fichu to wear with any dark 
gown. The two long ends of black lace start 
from the black faille collar and reach below the 
knees. At the waist isa green sash, or color 
best suited to the gown, if other than black. 


Fic. 26, Girl’s Russian toque, made of dark 
blue velvet, with a narrow ‘band encircling it, 
trimmed with grey fur, 

Fic. 27. Little turban for a girl, made of em- 
broidered grey cloth, with a grey fur band and 
ribbon bow. 

Fic. 28. Polish cap for little boy, The crown 
is dark blue plush, the band of grey krimmer 
fur, The top is square, with its corners, which 
are lined with the same plush, drooping over 


‘the deep band; the latter is somewhat wider at 


the curved upper edge than at the lower. A 
cord knot ornaments the front. 

Fic. 29, Walking costume for lady, of Java 
brown cloth, the skirt and bodice are cut in one 
with trimming of bands of embroidered velvet. 
The bodice fastens upon the left shoulder under 
the trimming. Hat trimmed with plumes. 


Fic. 30. Walking costume for lady, made of 
two shades of green woolen goods. The skirt is 
straight trimmed with rows of narrow braid, 
open upon the left side to show a wide panel of 
the lighter shade trimmed with a double row of 
buttons. The jacket bodice is cut up in front 
forming a square, crossed over showing a vest 
to match the panel of skirt. Bonnet of the two 
shades of velvet. 

Fic. 31. Costume for little girl, made of plaid 
and plain wool goods. The skirt is straight, 
trimmed with a band of the plaid. The plain 
bodice and sleeves are entirely of plaid, with 
plaited pieces and bows of the plain trimming it. 
Toque of velvet trimmed with a feather. 


Fic. 32. Night-dress of fine long cloth, with 
plastron of white cambric, embroidered with 
flounces in pink cotton. The plastron is full, 
frilled into the embroidered collar, and is edged 
with a plaited lace revers. Embroidered collar 
and wristbands, edged with lace. Pink bows on 
the collar and sleeves. 

Fic. 33. Night-dress of fine batiste, tucked on 
the shoulders in place of a yoke. Tucked collar 
and front edged with lace, Tucked cuffs, edged 
with lace, Bows of white ribbon. 

Fic. 34. Night-dress of fine longcloth, fasten- 
ing on the left beneath a plaiting of frilling. The 
collar is tucked and edged with a frill, The 
sleeves are edged with a frill. Bows on the 
sleeves and neck. 

Fic. 35. Corset cover, made of fine cambric 
muslin, trimmed with lace insertion, edging, and 
ribbon bows, 
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Paris, February, 1890. 


HE great subject of conversation is the 
epidemic of feverish cold now raging 
in Paris and everywhere. With the 
general tendency nowadays to give 
English names to everything, the 

grippe of former invasions becomes the “ influ- 
enza”’ of to-day. Every third person you hear 
of is ill, and half those who are not confined 
to their beds are suffering from severe colds. 
The malady reigns in every direction, but with 
peculiar intensity in the well-to-do class. Host- 
esses who have sent out cards for dinner parties 
are put to the greatest straits by the number of 
excuses that come in at the last moment. We 
hear that you of a different country are sharing 
the same epidemic, and as it is said misery loves 
company, sisters of different nationalities, can 
condole with each other in their affliction. 

Silver ornaments for gowns seem to be becom- 
ing the rage. They are put on side pockets, 
revers and cuffs, or wherever they can be advan- 
tageously adjusted, One leading dressmaker 
told a customer that she would try and think out 
a fashion for displaying quaint old silver spoons 
on a costume as * Rococo” that was being or- 
dered for a winter fancy-dress ball. We may 
live to see them dexterously placed as the centres 
of bows, or after the same style as the long arrow 
ornaments that one year became fashionable. 
The collecting of spoons is a recognized taste of 
the day, but as yet they have only been set out 
in velvet-lined shelves and under glass. Apropos 
of silver ornaments, an é/egante whose toilet 
table appointments are all of silver, has had the 
handles of the drawers made to match. Some 
pretty little silver brooches were recently given 
to bridesmaids in the form of a large hook and 
eye, connected with the initials of the bride on 
one and those of the bridegroom on the other, 
with the date. The two boys who acted as pages 
had smaller ones mounted on sleeve links. Silver 
clocks are among the popular presents of the 
day; and, indeed, everything silver is quite in 
the height of the fashion. 

Table silver-plate is also undergoing a change 
in fashion. To be fashionable now it must be of 
artistic designs, such as were used during the 
Middle Ages. Plain silver spoons and forks, 
with simply engraved initials cn the back, are 
not seen now on rich people’s dininy-tables. Our 
new spoons, forks, etc,, are made on ancient 


Gossip. 
models, with raised initials and ornaments on 
them. 

Many families are having all their silver re- 
made to be in the fashion, I must add that all 


table ornaments and necessaries in Paris are 
copied from England, where table luxury and 
comforts have long been known, though they 
are only beginning to creep into Paris houses of 
distinction. Thus, besides the usual knives and 
forks, we now see Parisians using special knives 
and forks for fish, pies, crabs, etc. For lobsters 
there is also a special service of Bohemian glass, 
composed of a plate, bowl, and saucer for each 
person. The Bohemian glass is painted with 
lobsters, or parts of lobsters, etc. 

Even pickle forks are now used in Paris, since 
pickles themselves have found their way on to 
French tables. 

Salt-cellars, which were also once upon a time 
almost unknown ona French table, are also placed 
by the side of each person. The reason for this 
is that English cooking is much more popular in 
France than it once was, and people have begun 
to discover that it is much more agreeable to salt 
one’s own meat according to taste than leave it 
to the cook’s taste to salt and—taste. 

The new salt-cellars, whether of silver or crys- 
tal, assume the most original forms, sometimes 
artistic and sometimes comic in design, such as 
watering-pots to sprinkle the salt on the meat, 
ducks, obus, and so on. 

Cut glass table wear now comes in such unique 
shapes and designs that in many private dining- 
rooms it has become a powerful rival to silver- 
ware, 

A novelty for table decoration is a small posy 
bouquet the ribbon of which passes through the 
hole in a palette-shaped card bearing the menu. 
It is laid on the napkin, which is folded high, 
and the palette hangs down in front. 

At a recent fashionable dinner there wasa des- 
sert that looked like ripe watermelon, but it 
proved to be ice cream with a very excellent im- 
itation of the natural color of the fruit, the seeds 
being made of dark chocolate and introduced 
with due regard to their arrangement in the 
fresh fruit, The effect was very good as was the 
cream itself. 

A delightful little chatelaine adjunct is a di- 
minutive mail pouch in oxidized silver for stamps. 
The larger the number of ornaments that can be 
attached toa chatelaine, the more popular they are. 
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The variety of candle-shades now used is extra- 
ordinary, but amongst the latest none are prettier 
for a dinner-table where candles are preferred 
than the little fans of lace, and this idea may be car- 
ried still further by having all the menz’s on the 
table of the new lace pocket-handkerchief pattern. 

Jeweled girdles and corselets are the coming 
extravagance of moneyed women, The dealers 


in uncut stones, and the lapidaries, can tell of 


turquoises, seed pearls and pink garnets by the 
pint which are set in these cinctures. The 
shading of the Byzantine, and old French designs 
from purplest amethyst to pink, alive with the 
flash of small diamonds and cut silver, is exqui- 
site, and as art work far beyond the rather stiff 
and commonplace arrangements of diamonds, 
which depend more on their value. Toilet and 
writing sets of crystal, set with minute rubies and 
emeralds, are very elegant. Hairpins with heads 
of carved agate or beryl supplant the amber and 
silver pins, It is the thing to have the stoppers 
of scent bottles cut from one piece of agate, 


‘amethyst or cornelian. There is an electric at- 


traction between humanity and precious stones, 

With the short puffed sleeves, round-waisted 
bodices, and befrilled skirts, a by-gone fashion of 
dressing the hair, is being attempted by quite 
young women, Little curls in a cluster are ar- 
ranged at each side of the head, kept back by 
the little side combs, with jeweled or fancy tops, 
used in old days, while the rest of the hair is 
combed upwards, and plaited or coiled in a 
crown at the top of the head. To some faces 
this style is becoming, especially if a few feathery 
curls are carried across the forehead. For young 
girls, the Catogan style is popular, with a second, 
and smaller bow, tied at the top of the head, 
keeping back the front locks of hair, 

A material which is gaining favor for night- 
gowns is nun’s veiling, principally in pale pink 
orcream. It is the very finest that can be had, 
and is softand warm, It is trimmed with plait- 
ings of the same, and sometimes with frills of 
cream Valenciennes lace in addition. Some are 
made rather low in the neck, and with shorter 
sleeves than formerly. The fashion for cashmere 
sheets is aiso gaining in popularity, for those who 
can afford them, for they are costly. They are 
recommended as being warm and healthy. They 
may, perhaps, be suitable for winter use, but 
commend me to linen or muslin for the summer, 


Veils for ladies must cover the face, but not 
hang loosely, and they donot in consequence fall 
below the throat. A wide net is necessary, es- 


pecially with a broad brim, and may be spotted, 
sprigged, plain or bordered. On a dayat all 
windy even one of the finest gives a sense of 
security, preventing the wind lifting the hat off 
the head, and keeping the hair tidy. A fine 
tulle is good, as it answers all these purposes, 
and does not weary the eyes like a fancy net, 

Just a few felt hats follow in the train of 
those worn during the Fall, and consist only of 
brims, with a flat arrangement of ostrich feathers, 
and bow placed lightly over the opening. In 
such a damp climate as ours this style could not 
possibly be generally adopted, as colds are too 
easily caught in spite of all precautions. For 
carriage hats they may succeed, but I venture to 
think that their course will be a short one. 
Capotes vary very little in form, being close and 
flat, usually in velvet or cloth, placed in folds. 
A pretty one has a pink velvet crown, bordered 
with folds of black velvet, and coronet of fine 
black bead passementerie, pink aigrette, and no 
strings. A second is brown cloth worked in gold 
thread, with a plaited brown velvet border, old- 
gold bow mixed with osprey and strings to match, 
of course fixed at the back. A third is green 
cloth gold-braided, has dark velvet strings, and 
bow of pale eau de Nil satin ribbon, 

Most enjoyable just now are the Reviews of 
the Exposition which draw fout Faris to the 
different playhouses. Dressy tea-jackets are the 
proper toilette, and long Suéde gloves, The 
hair is in coils or slightly frizzed, and adorned in 
front with a curious band of ribbon tied round 
the head, from which bristles up a wing or even 
a few straight feathers—a reminiscence of the 
wild Indians. The chapeau a deux tétes is 
coming to the fore with an admirable butterfly 
poised in front, on a wire, which quivers inces- 
santly, If the insect be a gem, it produces much 
effect from its perpetual motion. Another style 
of head-gear is a net and wire shape, with open 
crown, through which is seen the hair; there is 
no brim but a torsade of velvet, and the vacant 
crown is adorned round the open contour with 
lance-like spikes of jet that resemble coronets 
put on the back, thus conveying a strong idea of 
the falling off of crowns. Many of these spikes are 
colored crystalin emerald, ruby and amethyst tints. 

The end of 1889 found La Mode in a state of 
transition, fondly trying-on the styles of other de- 
parted years. It is pretty certain that we shall 
go even to the Elizabethan peaked bodices, and 
to richly-gemmed work in trellis design down 
stomachers and on the forearms, MARIGOLD. 
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Chat W£ith our Neighbors on Wome Topics. 


BY LENA RIVERS, 


VERY housekeeper should possess 

an “emergency bag” and a medi- 
cine chest, and both may be as 
plain or ornamental as 
fancy dictates without 
in any way detracting from their usefulness. The 
former it is well to make of some gay, conspicu- 
ous material, such as Turkey red, to be suspended 
in full view in a room that every member of 
the family has full access to, and so that each 
one will know where to find it in time of need. 

The bag should be large enough to hold several 
wide and narrow bandages neatly rolled and 
ready for use, the former for cuts or hurts on the 
body or limbs, and the latter for wounded hands 
or fingers. There should also be in this bag a 
packet of court-plaster, a roll of adhesive plaster, 
pieces of old linen, lint, surgeon’s cotton, wool, 
a small bottle of collodion for cuts, old muslin 
for mustard plasters, several Benson’s Capsine or 
porous plasters, safety pins, scissors, and some 
of the other necessaries known to good house- 
keepers. 

There should be on hand to supplement the 
“emergency bag” a home medicine chest or 
case; there are now made very pretty to appear 
like locked wall-cabinets. A handy person can 






get up one of domestic manufacture out of. 


ordinary pine wood, staining it to resemble 
cherry, and furnishing its doors with handsome 
medieval hinges and escutcheons of brass, 
which may be purchased at moderate rates at 
stores for brass supplies. 

This chest, whether plain or ornamental, will 
be invaluable to the housewife, if on its shelves 
and in its drawers may be found the following 
simple remedies, namely : essence of peppermint, 
Jamaica ginger, spirits of camphor, camphorated 
oil, arnica, aromatic spirits of ammonia, spirits of 
hartshorn, syrup of ipecac, sweet spirits of nitre, 
a small bottle of brandy, and a box of mustard. 

Brandy and aromatic spirits of ammonia should 
be kept in every house where there are aged 
persons, as they are subject to sudden attacks of 
faintness, and both these agents afford relief and 
help restore the circulation of the blood. Ipecac 
and mustard are invaluable nauseants, the former 
in cases of croup, and the latter in cases of sus- 
pected, accidental, or other poisoning. It may 
here be added that copious draughts of tepid or 


even cold water, one after the other until vomit- 
ing ensues, and thereafter repeatedly until the 
poison is supposed to be thrown off, is a good 
remedy to use until the help of a physician can 
be procured. If pains are felt in the bowels, 
give copious injections of tepid water also, and 
rid the system in both ways of the poison. 

How toactin an emergency before a physician 
can arrive is often a matter of vital importance, 
and a few hints supplied by a physician may 
prove of benefit to our readers. In serious cases 
never depend upon home advice,have a physician’s 
opinion as soon as he can be summoned, How 
many valuable lives might have been saved if 
this rule had only been followed and home advice 
not have been first tried, 

“If a person, by a fall or otherwise, injures a 
limb, place it on a pillow or other soft support, in 


whatever position is most comfortable, and then * 


do not disturb it until the physician arrives, who 
should be immediately sent for, This will apply 
to injuries of any other part of the body. 

In wounds there is sometimes danger from loss 
of blood, therefore make pressure by pressing the 
limb firmly with the hands, or better still, apply a 
very tight bandage. In either case the pressure 
must be made adove the wound, not directly over 
it, nor under it. The main artery of the arm 
will be found between the shoulder and_ the 
elbow, and on the inner side by the large muscles, 
The main artery of the leg can be found most 
easily on the anterior aspect of the thigh, just 
below the groin. . 

When a person faints do not attempt to raise 
the head; it is better that it should be on a level 
with the hody, or even lower, because by this 
means one gets the aid of gravity in restoring 
the circulation of the blood in the brain, and this 
will restore consciousness. The use of spirits of 
ammonia applied to the nostrils is sometimes 
efficacious, but should not be persisted in too 
long, neither should there be an attempt to make 
the patient swallow before able, as it might result 
in suffocation.” 

How to remodel an old colored silk gown 
often becomes a serious question when ways 
and means are limited. I lately saw one ap- 
parently beyond redemption, treated by the use 
of certain processes converted into a pretty fresh 
looking garment that will do its wearer good 
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CHAT WITH OUR NEIGHBORS. 


service for a season or two longer, if carefully 
treated. 

The gown must,of course,be carefully ripped up, 
and if there are any stains they must be removed. 
Grease spots may be removed by rubbing them 
lightly and rapidly with a clean cotton rag dip- 
ped in chloroform ; this will not injure the color 
of the silk. If the grease does not entirely dis- 
appear at first repeat the operation. Be careful 
immediately after rubbing in the chloroform to 
finish with a dry clean cloth, so that no mark 
will be left on the silk. If there are any stains 
of a resinous nature, moisten the silk with pure 
alcohol, then rub with a gentle motion, using a 
clean sponge, until it is as dry as you can make 
it, then finish the drying in the open air. 

Suppose for example you have an olive surah 
silk; it looks greatly discolored, lustreless and 
faded, in fact as if not worth renovation. After 
ripping it up carefully, pick out all the loose 
threads and bits of sewing silk, and shake it out 
to free it from the dust and bits of fluff which 
accumulate in the seams. Examine the silk, 
piece by piece, to see if there are any stains; if 
so remove them as directed. The next step will 
be to sponge the silk, first on the faded side and 
then on the other with soft warm water, in which 
isa trifle of spirits of ammonia and the white of 
an egg beaten thoroughly in it, in the propor- 
tion of a pint of water to one egg and a quarter 
of a small teaspoonful of the ammonia. Lay 
the breadths one by one ona clean, small kitchen 
table, and either sponge or rub them smoothly 
and all one way with a piece of soft flannel, first 
on one side and then on the other, and hang 
them over a clothes horse. When all the 
breadths are finished, sew them together at the 
ends in one long strip, then tack the top of the 
first breadths with the tacks set closely together ; 
small ones must be used, and a perfectly straight 
line observed. Now proceed to spread the 
breadths as smoothly as possible to the edge, 
then carry it smoothly under the table and upon 
the other side, then across and under and up 
again, keeping all the breadths very smooth until 
you come to the end of the last one, then finish 
by fastening it tight at each corner by means of a 
tack, pinning the middle of this end to the silk 
beneath with a fine pin or slender needle. Let 
these breadths remain thus stretched for two or 
three days in a warm room, after which unpin 
and remove tacks and the silk, which you will 
find very smooth and lustrous, especially on the 
under or wrong side, All the smaller pieces may 
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bestretched on another table, or even on a clean, 
smooth floor, by tacking with the best side up, 
This will be found to be a great improvement 
on ironing, which frequently changes the color 
of the silk. Surah satin may be treated in just 
the same manner. If the silk is in good con- 
dition the whole gown may be made up of it, 
using a new lining for the bodice, with revers, 
vest, cuffs, collar or a deep V back and front ot 
velvet. If the silk is worn the good parts can be 
combined with a soft, fine camel’s hair or cash- 


mere, and the result will be a refined and elegant . 


costume, 

As an illustration of the “A stitch in time 
saves nine” proverb: A black silk dress began 
to show tiny holes and cracks on the front of 
the overskirt ; not large enough to darn or patch, 
and would look unsightly if so treated, Some 
pieces of black sticking plaster were cut, of suit- 
able size, and put on the wrong side, after 
moistening them just enough to make them stick, 
then pressed with a warm iron over thin paper, 
and it wasdone. A silk umbrella was treated in 
the same manner. Ribbons pressed between 
tissue paper will look as good as new. 

Many mothers will be glad to know of a pad- 
ded rug for baby, which can be put upon the floor 
and the little one set upon it, where it will be 
amused for hours. To make one, take as a foun- 
dation a square of cheese cloth, measuring five 
feet on every side. On this arrange a deep bor- 
der, composed of the leaves of linen picture books, 
printed in bright colors, Place the pages so that 
they are right side up when viewed from the 
center, that is, with the tops along the outer edge 
of the square. 

After the pictures are smoothly and evenly 
basted, outline them with a heavy herring-bone 
or feather stitch in bright red or blue wool. 
After this square is completed, make another ex- 
actly the same size, and wad it generously with 
cotton batting. Cover the top with sheet rubber, 
and over all lay the pictured square. This on 
the outside edge, and a little quilting done in the 
center, where it is not covered with pictures, will 
hold all firmly together. 


The lower square should be quilted all over 
before the rubber or the pictured square is laid 
on. The pad is bordered all around by a fringe 
of worsted to ‘match the feather stitching. The 
easiest way to fasten it is to make a loose button- 
hole stitch around the edge, and tie four or five 
strands of worsted in each. A very pretty edge 
is made by fulling one row of Angora or wool 


_lace of a bright color. A closely crocheted scal- 


lop also makes a pretty edge. 





























Wousehold Mepartment. 


CHILDREN’S PARTIES. 


HILDREN’S parties are always a 
source of pleasure to the little folks, 
and if properly conducted are not at 
all injurious, ‘There is, 
however, a growing ten- 
dency to later hours and more elaborate re- 
freshments which is a grave error; indeed 
at many of them the refreshments, etc., are on 
the same scale as at grown-up dances. It 
really seems quite cruel to provide rich food 
for those who are too young to know its effects. 
Not long ago I was present at a children’s ball, 
where everything was most gorgeous, and I 
could not help wondering, when I saw the sup- 
per table heaped up with every delicacy, how 
many of the little guests would require the doctor 






on the morrow. 

The hours for a children’s party are usually 
from three until seven o’clock ; there should be 
refreshments, such as tea, lemonade, and cakes, 
in one room, from the arrival of the small fry till 
about six, Supper at seven o’clock, and after 
that meal only a limited quantity of lemonade 
should be provided, as children are such thirsty 
souls that they will go on drinking as long as 
there is anything left. The tea should be made 
either in large quantities at once, and poured oft 
the leaves into an urn, and kept hot, or, if brewed 
as required, the leaves should be tied up in mus- 
lin bags, which must be taken out as soon as the 
decoction is sufficiently strong. Stewed tea is 
most injurious, and particularly to young people, 
who, in the nursery and school-room, are accus- 
tomed to drink it very freshly made. Lemonade 
is also best made with the juice of fresh lemons, 
strained, diluted with cold water, and sweetened 
to taste. Bottled lemonade, or that made with 
juice procurable in bottles, is by no means whole- 
some. 

Rich plum cake ought to be avoided, and only 
a light currant and sponge cake provided. The 
following are my recipes for both: 

Currant Cake. 

Take the weight of five eggs in their shells 
in butter, flour and fine sugar; cream the butter 
beat in the flour, sugar, a teaspoonful of baking 
powder, 6 oz. of currants or sultanas, or equal 
proportions of each, a little vanilla essence, the 
beaten yolks of the eggs, then their well-whisked 
whites. Bake at once in a well-buttered tin. 


Sponge Cake, 


Use the weight of six eggs in fine sugar, and 
half the quantity of flour; separate the yolks 
and whites, whisking the latter to a stiff froth; 
beat up the yolks, add very gradually the sugar, 
flour, a teaspoonful of baking powder, a dessert- 
spoonful of strained lemon juice, and the whites 
of the eggs. Pour the mixture into a well- 
buttered tin, and put it at once into a brisk 


oven. 
Genoise Pastry 


is always much liked, and looks very pretty. 
Cream 4 oz. of butter, add 4 oz. of fine sugar, 
then four eggs, one at a time, and, lastly, 4 0z, 
of flour. Bake in buttered soup-plates or in a flat 
tin. When cold, spread a thin layer of jam on 
one half, place the other half on it, ice with pink 
or white icing, cut it into fancy shapes, and 
arrange on glass dishes, 

For supper, cold chicken, and sandwiches are 
sufficient. Boned turkey is rather rich, though 
naturally the children like it. Nice sandwiches 
can be made of finely-chopped tongue or ham 
minced. For cutting sandwiches, a double-sized | 
tin loaf, or a special sandwich loaf, should be 
used, stale, of course. Remove the crust from 
one short and three long sides, and cut the long 
way of the loaf, cutting each slice against the 
crusty side, which, after the first slice or two, 
will form a kind of rest. The butter should be 
beaten with a fork till quite creamy. When fin- 
ished, the sandwiches should be cut into small 
triangles, piled on dishes, and covered with a 
clean cloth, dipped in cold water and wrung out. 

The following are recipes for nice, but not 
over rich, sweets for juveniles. 


Sandwich Roll 


cut in thin slices, and custard poured over it, 
is very nice. The roll is made thus: Take the 
weight of three eggs in fine sugar and flour, 
then beat up the eggs and add gradually the 
sugar, flour, a pinch of salt, and a teaspoonful 
of baking powder. Pour it into a buttered 
shallow baking tin about ten inches long and 
half that width. When baked, turn it on to a 
warm cloth, spread one side of it with jam, roll 
it up and sprinkle it with sugar. Leave it till 
quite cold before cutting it into slices. 
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Little Eiffel Towers. 

Take 3 oz. of butter, flour, and sugar; cream 
the butter and beat into it the flour and sugar; 
and the beaten yolks of two eggs, their well- 
whisked whites, and half a teaspoonful of bak- 
ing powder; have ready some buttered small 
moulds, such as are used for castle puddings, 
fill them half full with the mixture, and bake 
at once. When cold cut the little cakes in slices, 
spread them with jam, and put them together 
again. They can be iced, if liked, or only 
decorated on the top with rough sugar and 
small pieces of red currant jelly. 

Chocolate Cream. 

Mix 3 oz. of grated chocolate with a little 
caster sugar, stir it into one and a half pints of 
cold milk, flavored with vanilla, stir all over 
the fire till boiling; then pour the chocolate 
on % oz. of dissolved and strained isinglass, 
stir it for a few minutes, then pour inte a mould, 
and leave in a cold place till wanted. 

Small Ground Rice Blancmanges. 

Mix very smoothly 3 oz. of ground rice with a 
little cold milk, pour on it a pint of boiling, sweet. 
ened and flavored milk, stir it well, then put it ina 
saucepan, and stir over the fire tillit boils; pour 
it into little moulds previously dipped in cold 
water. When required, turn them onto a dish, 
put custard round them, and a piece of red cur- 
rant jelly on each. The Chelsea jellies answer 
very well if melted, and a little wine or flavor- 
ing added, Children like the jelly in small, 
rough pieces in glasses, two colors being mixed 
together. 


Co fly Sweetheart’s Kodak. 


H Kodak, are you void of sense, 
That you so stoically take 
The pressure of her fingers fair, 
Which all my nerves would wildly shake ? 


Ah ! don’t you see her wealth of hair; 
Her eyes so softly, brightly blue 

Now bent with tender interest, 

O Kodak Camera, on you? 


And can’t you feel the lively thrill 

Of pleasure in her lovely face 

When you work well? O Camera, 
Id like, just once, to have your place! 


Such pictures as I’d take for her, 

Such glorious views of east and west, 
Like magic they should come, her smile 
Would pay me well to do my best. 


Orange Salad. 

Peel six or eight sweet ones, remove all skin 
cut them in thin slices, lay them in a glass dish, 
and strew with fine sugar; squeeze the juice of 
another orange over them. 

If strawberry or other creams are given, they 
should not be made with all cream, three parts 
of a pint of milk and one part of cream being 
sufficient. 

If ices are provided, and children love them, 
they should only be served at supper, and not ad 
4id, all the evening in the refreshment room. 

Bonbons should be put in fancy dishes upon 
the table, or,’ if preferred, a small box can be 
prepared for each child, and piled up so as to 
give each one upon leaving. This may require 
more candy, but really is a more satisfactory way 
in the end, A great deal may be done to 
beautify the table at a small outlay, flowers, if 
they can be procured, are always lovely, then the 
small cakes can be iced in different colors; the 
cream and ices can be served in fancy moulds 
which add much to their attractiveness, 

Three Times its Cost. 

There is no article of food or drink regarding 
which the public have been so deceived as tea, 
and now a most commendable work has been 
undertaken by a strong company of producers 
and capitalists to supply the people of the great 
United States with perfectly pure tea at a reason- 
able advance over the cost of production. Give 
up drinking poor adulterated and colored tea, 
and drink only the O, & O. Tea, which is worth 
three times its cost. 


. 


You don’t appreciate your luck, 

O Camera, with glassy eye, 

Which, staring ever straight ahead, 
Sees not the charming maid clese by. 


If I were you—but never mind, 
You’re not her lover, that is clear, 
While I—I love the very ground 
That only serves to bring her near. 


But still, I scarcely envy you, 
Although from me you steal her smiles, 
You’re deaf, and dumb, and blind to all 
Her beauty rare, her winning wiles. 


And saddest, worst of all your lot, 

Ah! this I could not bear and live! 

To feel that I belong to her, 

And then,—to take a negative. 

M. A. B. Evans, in Outing for Fan., 1890. 
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WORK TABLE. 


gimp. A ring at the top suspends it on the wall, 

and a brass hook is secured near it to support the 

watch, ote «A 
Fig. 2. Shopping Bag. 

All kinds of bags are fashionable, and they are - 
used for so many different purposes. We this 
month give several varieties, showing the use to 
which they may be put. The shopping bag 
illustrated is particularly useful for carrying the 
numerous small packages which accumulate so 
rapidly in a shopping tour. 

- The square foundation is composed of a central 
band in old-red plush, bound on each side with 
other bands in havana-colored cloth, which are 
perforated and pinked out to be embroidered, 
This broad base is lined with stiff cardboard, 
coverea with garnet-coloved sateen. A fancy 
galloon and handles recall the multi-color of the 
embroidery. G. B..F. 


Fig. 3,4. Work Bag With Outside Pocket. 
This bag is in the shape of a traveling one, it 
is made of water green velvet or cloth, and 
embroidered with flowers and tambour-stitch ; it 
is lined with pink silk. Fig. 3 shows the flap of 
the outside pocket lifted. 
Fig.5. Handkerchief Bag. 

These bags are very useful either to place 
clean handkerchiefs in and have them hang up 
near a bureau, or to place soiled ones in that 
are too dainty to go in the general wash, 
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Fig. 1. Bellows Watch Pocket. 
To procure some pretty 
trifle suited to the needs of 
either sex is not alway easy, 
our model supplies this need. 
The watch pocket is covered 
with red plush, on which is 
embroidered a spray of rose 
buds, convolvuli and their 
leaves, in pink, blue, white, 
and shaded greens, The 
upper part is covered, and 
the inside is lined with pale 
blue faille, the mouth of the 
bellows being in gold leaf, . 
finished with a band of gold “Fic, 2. 
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Fig.7. Border in Crochet. 

This border is suitable for mantel borders, 
table borders, etc, It is worked the short way, 
backwards and forwards, with an increase on 
one side and a picot to form the scallop on each 
row. The ground-work is of I treble, 2 chain, 
the trebles of each row coming upon the treble 
of last row, the pattern being formed by 2 
trebles instead of 2 chain in each square. It 
is easier to work from the engraving than any 
written description. There will be an increase 
of one whole square in each other row until the 











The square which forms the foundation is in 
olive green cloth, perforated and wrought with 
floss silk to describe squares and vandykes, 
wrought alternately in three shades of pale blue, 
with a row of cherry-color in two tones and the 
centre stitch in amber; the insertion is in old- 
gold. This square, about half yard wide, is 
stiffened at the base with stiff cardboard, and 
lined with blue cashmere like the bag, which is 
drawn at the mouth bya small cord. Holders 
in chenille cord, caught up at the top with a 
rosette. A, M. G. 


Fig. 6. Three-Cornered Whatnot: 


made in the family by the contrivance of a little 
taste and ingenuity. This fanciful stand is made 
out of plain pine wood ; it is covered in plush and 
each support is encircled with a band of gold or 
fancy galon at the junction of each triangular shelf. 
Two shelves are covered with plain plush, and 
decorated with gold galon; whilst the three 
others display some antique brocade, edged with 
gold lace. 


middle is reached, when the decrease is com- 
menced. There will be 26squares in the mid- 
dle, and 16 at each end of the scallop. 


Fig. 8. Kennel for the Drawing Room. 
Roof and stand in fur or plush, with door and 
panels in embroidered cloth. This is intended 
for a pet wee doggie, and is also reproduced in 
miniature size for cigar or scent-bottle box. ‘In 
this case the roof lifts up to disclose the inside, 
which can be concocted with some old box. 


Fig. 9. Visiting Card Cases. 

These two specimens of visiting or post card 
cases illustrate different ways of covering stift 
covers with remnants of old or artistic fabrics, 
Fic. 4. bound with gold lace or galloon, and frequently 
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intermingled with plain plush. The left-hand 
case closes with a loop and button, and the next 
one with an invisible elastic band, or have no 
fastening whatever. 


Embroidered Tea and Side Table Cloths 
and Hanging Pin-Cushion. 
(See Folded Sheet in front part of book.) 

Fancy tea and side table cloths are very much 
used, and many exquisite designsare shown. The 
tea cloth illustrated is of cream white linen, with 
a diaper damask centre and a deep border, part 
of which is in canvas weaving to afford space for 
embroidery. The working pattern for the border 
is given. It is worked with a loosely twisted 
linen thread, Thestitches are the same as those 
for the side-table cover, which are shown in de- 
tail in Fig. 3, the solid blocks being worked in 
flat stitch, the more open parts in cross stitch, 
and the straight lines in chain or stem stitch. Or 
it can be simplified by working it in cross stitch 
throughout, one stitch to each type of the design. 
The side-table cloth, Fig. 2, is of plain white 
linen of rather coarse texture. It has a wide 
hem-stitched hem all around, and a drawn-work 
border across the front edge only, with worked 
corners, Above the drawn-work is the embroid- 
ered border, which is shown in full size in Fig, 
3. It is worked in linen thread in dark and 
light terra-cotta, olive, and straw-color. The 
work is done over a strip of canvas basted on as 
a guide to the stitches, and pulled out in threads 
when the work is finished. The illustration 
shows the work with and without the guide can- 
vas. Part of the solid work is in flat stitch, and 
part in Persian cross stitch, which is crossed 
irregularly, consisting of a long stitch forward 
over four threads of canvas crossed by a short 
stitch over the last two. 
at its lower edge in points worked in flat stitch in 
straw-color, At the upper edge is a herring- 
bone in olive, 

The satin covering for this pin-cushion is cut 
ten inches long and eight wide, with the ends 
pointed and decorated with a small spray of em- 
broidery. The muslin cushion inside is of cor- 
responding dimensions, and is stuffed with per- 
fumed bran. It must not be stuffed too tightly, 
as the cushion is to be tied at the centre with a 
silk cord, a loop of the cord serving to hang it by. 

MABEL WARE. 

Some of the new embossed plush contains de- 


signs so artistic in coloring and effect that they 
are used to take the place of embroidery; And 


The border terminates < 





WORK TABLE. 


Fic. 6. 


well they may, for they really look like it. A 
pattern recently seen had a creamy or peach- 
tinted ground, with a running garland of conven- 
tional magnolias in pinkish yellows, yellowish- 
greens and reddish-browns, 

Such a stripof plush was applied to one end of 
a garnet plush bureau-scarf, The strip was about 
ten inches in depth, and was bordered on each 
edge by a couching of gold thread. The other 
end of the scarf had a design in embroidery. 
This represented an enormous peacock-feather 
or something similar. The design was brought 
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ecuted in Kensington 
s were shaded greens, 
tch, as nearly as possi- 
of floriated plush. The 


out in rope-silk, 
out-line stitch. 

yellows and bro 
ble, the tints in 


¥ 


Po 2) 


Fic. 


whole feather was outlined all around with gold 
thread. 

While flowered plush may take the place ot 
heavy embroideries, soft floriated silk is used to 
supplant lighter ones. Ina screen where once 





Fic. 8. 


would have been inserted a panel decorated with 
needle work, may now be displayed a breadth of 
China silk profusely scattered with realistic rose- 
buds or daisies. The silk may, if desired, be 
slightly fulled at the top an bottom of the screen, 

A change is also apparent in the frame of the 





screen, itself, Last year, people generally fan- 
cied bamboo or natural oiled woods. Now, itis 
a common practice to daub the wood over with 
white paint, and then vary it with dots and 


he 


7. 

streaks ot gold. This is a fashion which cannot 
be fully recommended, as nothing can improve 
the tint and grain of a handsome wood, When, 
however, it is desirable to hide an ugly paint, to 
freshen up a frame which has become cracked 
and shabby, or to evolve a home-made screen 
from a discarded clothes-horse, the white and 
gold may prove useful allies. 
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FIG. 9. 


A pretty little gift for traveling is made by 
covering neatly with silk or ribbon one of the 
wedge-shaped papers of pins that can be obtained 
at any fancy shop. The paper should be sewed 
firmly to the covering, and narrow ribbon used 
for strings, which are tied around the case. 























RCH is here, with its 
winds and storms, its 
gleams of sunshine and 
balmy weather, herald- 
ing in a faint degree the 
advent of spring, While 
during the winter months 
throughout the land we 
have heard of severe cold 
and heavy snow. drifts, in our vicinity we have 
almost had continuous spring. With the blos- 
soming of the early spring flowers everything 
puts on holiday attire, the stores are fitted up 
for the early trade, and everywhere there isa 
busy outlook, We glance around us and see new 
fields opening upon every side. Here we can 
glean something with which to entertain our 
readers, there we can gain new ideas and fill our 
pages with matter better suited, perhaps, to their 
needs, We always keep our eyes open, and 
appropriate every novelty as fast as it appears in 
foreign countries and in our own midst, and yet 
we try for more. That our readers appreciate 
our efforts is amply shown in the large circula- 
tion we show thus far for 1890; on all sides let- 
ters come to us bearing the testimony that our 
efforts have met with success, and although the 
scarcity of money is felt in many quarters, 
Gopey is one of the necessities, If economies 
must be practiced, foregoing its cheering visits 
is not the one to commence with. It is at once 
the adviser upon fashions, the careful helper to 
the practical housekeeper, the entertaining friend 
of a quiet evening, the able assistant to busy 
workers, the bright entertainer for the little 
folks, and the willing helper to all the house- 
hold, Ina word, its departments are so varied 
that few, if any there are, who cannot find some 
information and pleasure within its pages. Each 
number we try to make more worthy of its pre- 
decessor, and we feel ‘satisfied that there is no 
fashion magazine published which can and does 
give such unalloyed satisfaction to its readers as 
GopDEy’s LaDy’s Book. Let each one of our 
subscribers assist us in our efforts by making 
themselves interested in our work, and by trying 
to aid in increasing our list of subscribers, so 
that we may be able to offer yet greater attrac- 
tions to each and every one. We want our 
Organ premium to go to every town throughout 
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the land; that many have it wjthin their homes 
is a sure testimony of its merits. Let. all study 
up the matter, and see how easy it is to add to 
their household treasures by securing a club for 
GoDEY, and also how much pleasure they can 
bring into other homes by having their favorite 
magazine as a monthly visitor, where its merits 
have not been known, simply because not 
brought before their notice. 


To Our Subscribers. 

It is not often that we are called upon to apol- 
ogize to our readers, but such is our present duty, 
Our February book failed to reach our subscri- 
bers upon timé, we sincerely regretted the delay, 
but our hands were powerless to effect a change. 
Throughout the whole land «La Grippe” has 
held its sway with an iron hand, and with the 
most fatal results upon all sides. Our office force 
first fell victims to its power, but one assumed 
another's duties, and all worked cheerfully to- 
gether, so that the necessary work was accom- 
plished, and the magazine sent to press upon 
time. Here our hands weresidle, nearly the 
whole of the printing house employes were away, 
dgys were consumed in waiting for the old force 
to resume, some were too ill to do so, new hands 
had to be substituted, and the result is shown in 
a book not printed up to our usual high standard. 
We are fully aware of all its defects, and throw 
ourselves upon the clemency of our readers, 
hoping that as the cause was a universal and 
unforeseen calamity, they will make due allow- 
ances for all errors and delays, and that the 
future numbers of the magazine for 1890 will re- 
deem the one blot upon the record. 

THE EDITor. 





tor 

CATARRH CuRED.—A clergyman, after years 
of suffering from that loathsome disease Catarrh, 
and vainly trying every known remedy, at last 
found a prescription which completely cured and 
saved him from death, Any sufferer from this 
dreadful disease sending a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren 
street, New York, will receive the recipe free ot 
charge. 











ter 
WHAT OUR SUBSCRIBERS SAY. 
AUGHRIM, ONT., CANADA, 
Publishers GopEy’s Lapy’s Book :—I have 
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taken your magazine now for a year and a half, 
and find I cannot get along without it. I like 
the Fashions better than in any other magazine I 
have seen, A; J. A. 
Fort MILL, S. C. 
Enclosed you will find $2,00 for GoDEy’s for 
1890, I have been taking the LApy’s Book for a 
long time, and feel that I cannot give it up, 
although money is so scarce, and I have to stop 
taking papers that I have been getting for years, 
MRS, M. E. M. 


For the complexion and for light cutaneous 
affections, Créme Simon, is superior to the “ vase- 
line” and “ cucumbers,” it whitens and perfumes 
the skin. J..Simon, Paris, Park & Tilford, New 
York; Perfumers, Druggists, Fancy Goods Stores, 

. WILTON, Iowa. 

GopEy’s LApDy’s Book :—My wife sends her 
thanks for the very handsome premium set of 
dishes which she received from you. She prizes 
them very much indeed. Publisher Review. 


Look Here, Friend, Are You Sick? 

Do you suffer from Dyspepsia, Indigestion, 
Sour Stomach, Liver Complaint, Nervousness, 
Lost Appetite, Biliousness, Exhaustion or Tired 
Feeling, Pains in Chest or Lungs, Dry Coughs, 
Nightsweats, or any form of Consumption? It 
so, send to Prof. Hart, 88 Warren St., New 
York, who will send you free, by mail, a bottle 
of Floraplexion, which is a sure cure. Send to- 
day. 

Publisher GoDEy’s LADy’s Book. Dear Sir;— 
As a subscriber of GopEy’s MAGAZINE for two 
years I feel at liberty to express my opinion on 
your magazine. I scarcely believe we could get 
along without it. It seems almost like a member 
of the family. I enjoy the stories so much, and 
the frontispieces are exquisite. S. R..K, 

GEORGETOWN, N. Y. 

Publisher GoDEY’s LADy’s Book, Dear Sir:— 
Have just received GoDEy’s. I cannot say 
enough in its praise. Your offer of Scribner's 
and GODEy’s is a grand one. I do not believe 
so much good reading can be secured for the 
same money anywhere else. Mrs. J. S. 

‘ 
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BOOK TABLE. 


«Blind Love,” by Wilkie Collins. Appleton’s 
Town and Country Library. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York, N. Y. Price, 50 cents. 

This is the last of Wilkie Collins’ works. It 
was running in the ///ustrated London News at 


the time of his death,and was fated not to be 
finished by the famous author’s own hand. He 
when on his death bed sent to Walter Besant to 
finish the book, which he did; but so complete 
were the notes, plot and even dialogues written 
to complete the book, that the author’s wishes 
were carried out without jarring or in any way 
changing his original conception. “Blind Love” 
is more than equal to the best of his writings, 
and will be read with a lingering fondness 
which the author’s sad end will always associate 
with it. 

«A Strange Conflict” and «A Strange Peo- 
ple,” by John M. Batchelor. J. S, Ogilvie, 57 
Rose street, New York, N, Y. Price, 50 cents 
each, 

These books are an entirely new and distinct 
departure in literature, and open to man’s view, 
original ideas and methods that the author em- 
phatically declares is the only practicable means 
of ridding ourselves from the burdens we are 
staggering under. As stories, they are intensely 
exciting, but this is not the author’s purpose, for 
he declares, “ they open to man a new and prac- 
tical method of life that the oppressions sur- 
rounding us have hidden from our view.” 


“Great Senators of the United States Forty 
Years Ago,”’ by Oliver Dyer. Robert Bonner’s 
Sons, New York, N. Y. Price, $1.00, 

Mr, Dyer has succeeded in drawing the most 
vivid and life-like portraits of these great mag- 
nates of our Senate, He shows the men both as 
they looked, felt and acted; it is an unusually 
valuable book, 

«A Life-Long Remorse,” by the Duchess. J. 
B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Price, 
25 cents. 

How deeply an act of momentary anger shad- 
owed a life, is told in the inimitable manner 
which the author alone can portray. 

“The Doll’s House.” A Play by Henrik Ibsen. 
Translated from the Norwegian, by Henrietta 
Frances Lord. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia. ‘ 

The title is, in some respects, an oddly chosen 
one, and not kept by all translators. The kernel 
of Isben’s play is Nora’s character, he means to 
make a modern home go to pieces before our 
very eyes from some necessity within itself. It 
must contain everything that can attract—sim- 
plicity, gladness, power of work, good temper, 
gentle and strong regard, love of beauty, merry 
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little children, friends, etc.; in fact, a position 
that has been won by praiseworthy endeavors ; 
but also a husband who has such an essentially 
false idea of happiness between man and woman 
that it has practically undermined this delightful 
home, and it is ready to fall at any moment. The 
plot is well worked up, and has many strong 
points. 

“Lily Lass,” by Justin Huntly McCarthy, M. P. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York, N. Y. For sale 
by J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Price 25 cents. 

A well written story of some of the struggles 
of Ireland, interwoven with a charming but sad 
love story, in which “ Lily Lass” bears a promi- 
nent part, 

“ Vick’s Floral Guide” is better than ever this 
year, bringing into midwinter visions of the fra- 
grance of the spring. Send for it, and for some 
of the good things it offers. Start your own 
cannas and castor oil beans and nasturtiums. 
Get a few bulbs of Oxalis, Roses and Lilies. 
Study their habits, and get them up and awake 
in good season that you may fill your own beds 
and window boxes with little further aid. Start 
them in hot bed, or cold frame, or the bright 
window of a warm laundry, and you will get 
twice the results in beauty for your money and 
twenty times your reward in delight from the 
enjoyment of watching their early growth. 

“‘Vick’s Floral Guide” really costs nothing, 
for the 10 cents you send for it can be deducted 
from first order, Write at once for it. Address 
James Vick, Seedsman, Rochester, N. Y. 


The February number of Gopgy’s LaApy’s 
Book opens with an illustrated poem by Ellen 
Callaly. Several valentine stories and poems 
follow, with a very bright sketch, “ Hans in 
Kelder,” by K. M. H. A good laugh can be en- 
joyed by reading “Major and Mrs. Hannibal 
Hawkins,” by the popular author, Belle C. Greene. 
“$5,000 for a Wife” grows in interest, while “A 
Wheel of Fortune,” by Olivia Lovell Wilson, be- 
gins to prove a wheel in reality. ‘The Cotter’s 
Saturday Nights,” by H. Ashmead, is well ren- 
dered ; and Augusta S. Prescott gives some valu- 
able hints in “A Year in the Home” The 
Children’s Corner cannot fail to interest the little 
ones. Several excellent illustrations, new fash- 
ions and fancy work, with full departments upon 
household, fashion, items of interest, etc., com- 
pletes one of the best number yet published by 


the enterprising proprietors. 
—Star, North East, Ma. 


GoDEy’s LADy’s Book comes to us looking as 
fresh and bright as the New Year itself. Good 
stories fill its pages to repletion. A handsome 
steel plate illustration for a frontispiece cannot 
fail to please both old and young. If only one- 
half of the promises made are carried out, and 
when we know from experience that all the pub- 
lishers promise will be done, this certainly will 
be the most popular magazine published for 1890, 
Godey Publishing Co., Phila. Price, $2.00.— 
Sunday Press, Albany, N. Y. 


An OLD PorM.—In Hakluyt’s collection of 
voyages there is a curious old poem entitled, 
“ The Processé of the Libel of English Policee,” 
originally published in 1430, in which fustians 
are mentioned as an article of export from Flan- 
ders to Spain, and even of import into Flanders 
from the Easterlings, Prussia and Germany. The 
following passage is interesting as well as amusing: 
‘‘Fine cloth of Ypre that named is better than ours, 

Cloth of Curtrike fine cloth of all colors, 
Much Fusz¢ian, and also linen cloth.” 

Mrs. Mary E. H. G. Dow, ex-president of the 
Dover (N. H.) Horse Railroad, is a woman of 
medium height, slightly inclined to embonpoint. 
Her eyes are dark blue-grey, the nose is straight, 
and the brows arched. She wears her light 
brown hair in the style known as la Pompadour, 
and she dresses in rich garments. Mrs, Dow is 
not only a model wife and mother, but she isa 
crack shot and a bold swimmer. 


Clara Louise Kellogg is the first lady to carry 
a Tosca cane in New York. This cane is made 
of light wood, is about five feet long, and hasa 
chased silver top. A few inches from the topa 
hole is drilled through the wood, and this is 
decorated with a light silk cord and tassel. Tosca 
canes used in the mountains as alpenstocks have 
an excuse for being, but in the streets of a city 
they can hardly be considered a necessity. 


It was with genuine sorrow that thousands in 
America read of the death, in an old Venetian 
palace, on December 12th, of Robert Browning. 
The great poet has touched in various melody 
the profoundest thought of our time; his works 
are the study of all cultivated people, and the 
personality behind them was that of a sturdy, 
honest, God-fearing Englishman, while his happy 
married life, with her whom he called his 
“moon of poets,” short though it comparatively 
was, added a golden leaf to the calendar of ‘for- 
tunately wedded authors, The world is poorer 
now that Browning is gone. 
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For Description, see Fashion Department. 
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, see Fashion Department. 
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’ Fig. 9. 
For Description see Fashion Department, 



































Fig. 11. Fig. 12. ' Fig. 13. 
For Description see Fashion Department. 
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Fig. 16. 





For Description see Fashion Department. 
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Fig. 19 
For Description see Fashion Department. 
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FANCY DOILYS. 
(For Description see Work Department.) 
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FANCY DOILYS. 
(For Description see Work Department. ) 
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Fig. 28. 
For Description ‘see Fashion Department. 














For Description see Fashion Department. 














For Description see Fashion Department. 
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